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AN IRISH CONSTITUTION. 


APART from the obvious necessity of establishing some central 
authority in Dublin, if only as a consequence of the creation of 
District and County Councils, and the success which has attended 
their endeavours, it is idle not to recognise that in view of the 
monotonously decided opinion embodied in the representation re- 
turned by the Irish at every General Election since 1886—the 
Nationalist Party invariably securing 82 or 84 seats out of the 103 
—the question of the abolition of the “Castle” system of govern- 
ment in Ireland is not only within the range of practical politics, 
but on the eve of some sort of a settlement. 

While schemes have been prepared and suggested and critic- 
ised, and at least one Government proposal abandoned for a later 
one (very unlikely, indeed, to be re-introduced in its integrity) the 
ground during the last quarter of a century has been appreciably 
getting cleared. If no scheme, Government or private, has met 
with anything like general acceptance, certain features in almost 
all of them have been generally condemned, and may be regarded 
as out of the way. Prominent amongst these are the following :— 

1. That Ireland should be created a colony, like Canada. 

2. That the Viceroy should be a Prince of the Blood. 

3. That the Irish Privy Council should be considerably en- 
larged, and given the power of the Veto. 
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4. That Ireland should cease to return members to the Imperial 
House of Commons. 

5. That the Irish Parliament should consist of one U..amber 
only. 

Instead of a mere convention, or unicameral system, containing 
more or less novel, unpopular, or unworkable features, why not, 
after all, revert to the plan put forward by Mr. Isaac Butt on the 
evening of Thursday, the 19th of May, 1870, in the Bilton Hotel, 
Dublin, and cordially accepted by a mixed, but highly influential 
assembly of Catholics and Protestants, of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, of Nationalists and Orangemen, namely—the management of 
Irish domestic and local affairs by a Parliament assembled in Dub- 
lin, composed of His Majesty the Sovereign, and his successors, 
and the Lords and Commons of Ireland? With His Majesty avail- 
able to open the Irish Parliament in person, where is the necessity 
for a Lord Lieutenant, or Prince Viceroy, or any other kind of 
Vicerey? Then, again, as to an enlarged Privy Council, with its 
arbitrary veto, or two distinct classes of members deliberating in 
the same Chamber, but voting as separate orders—why not create 
a Second Chamber at once? Would it not be equally easy, and 
infinitely more acceptable and business-like ? 

An Irish Parliament without a House of Lords, or Senate, and 
consisting of a single elective Chamber, would bear too obvious a 
resemblance to the Corporation of Dublin, to elicit respect and 
power in Ireland, or possess dignity in the eyes of Englishmen and 
foreigners. In Ireland it would not only be objectionable as alto- 
gether unhistorical, but would most certainly fail to secure what, 
under present circumstances is so pre-eminently desirable—the co- 
operation and patriotic endeavours of the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes. Nor would matters be greatly mended by the institution 
of two Chambers, both of them elective. I, accordingly propose 
the re-establishment of the two historic Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, consisting each of 100 members, the one nominative, the 
other elective. 

THE IRISH HOUSE OF LORDS OR SENATE. 


L 
NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


| (The Knights of St. Patrick). 


Duke of Connaught. Earl of Meath. 
Duke of Leinster. Earl of Bandon. 
Marquis of Ormonde. Earl of Clonbrock. 
Marquis of Waterford. Earl of Longford. 
Viscount Iveagh. Earl of Enniskillen. 


Viscount Wolseley. Earl of Granard. 
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Earl of Gosford. 
Earl of Listowel. 
Earl of Dunraven. 
Earl of Erne. 
Earl of Kilmorey. 
Earl of Lucan. 


Earl of Mayo. 
Earl of Arran 
Earl Roberts. 
Baron Castletown. 
Baron Monteagle. 
Baron Pirrie. 


(The present holders of ancient Irish titles): 


The Macdermott. 
The Knight of Glin. 
The Knight of Kerry. 
The Macdermott Roe. 
The McGillicuddy. 
The O’Conor Don. 


The O’Donoghue. 
The O’Donovan. 
The O’Gorman. 
The O’Grady. 
The O’Maine. 
The O’Morehoe. 
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His Majesty to create twelve Catholic Peers and Baronets, 
and nominate twelve Protestants from the existing Irish Peerage 
and Baronetage; these twenty-four persons to be life memabers. 


II. 
LAW AND JUSTICE. 


Lord Chancellor. Lord Chief Justice. 
Vice-Chancellor. Master of the Rolls. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Recorder of Dublin. 
Recorder of Belfast. 


ITI. 


RELIGION AND LEARNING. 


Catholics: Presbyterians : 

The four Archbishops. The Moderator. 
Episcopalians : Methodists : 

The two Archbishops. The President. 


IV. 
EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. 


President, St. Patrick’s, Maynooth. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 
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President, University College, Dublin. 
» University College, Cork. 
e University College, Galway. 
- Royal Irish Academy. 
» Royal Hibernian Academy. 
" Academy of Medicine. 
s College of Physicians. 
College of Surgeons. 
The Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
V. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Lord Mayor of Dublin. High Sheriff of Dublin. 

Lord Mayor of Belfast. High Sheriff of Belfast. 

Lord Mayor of Cork. High Sheriff of Cork. 

Governor, Bank of Ireland Mayor of Limerick. 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Dublin. 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Cork. 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Limerick. 

Would such an assembly be unworthy the recognition of the 
Royal and Imperial ruler of the still United Kingdom, or be re- 
garded, except numerically, as in any respect inferior to the Im- 
perial House of Lords? Would it be incapable, fully and ade- 
quately, of revising legislative proposals originating in the House 
of Commons, and of attaining the end for which second chambers 
are understood to exist? 

In submitting the foregoing scheme for the creation of an 
Irish House of Lords, it is necessary to explain that it is put for- 
ward on the assumption that the land question, if not actually 
settled, is in a fair way of becoming so, and that, therefore, the 
aristocratic and propertied interests have largely, if not wholly, 
ceased to be antagonistic to the farming and general interests. As 
for the names proposed for membership, they are put forward 
rather as an illustration of the wealth of material existing in Ire- 
land for the construction of an Upper Chamber, and of the extent 
to which Ireland is a nation, and not a province, than as an ideal 
list. 

The proposed Upper Chamber would consist of a majority of 
Protestants and Conservatives and ex-landlords, united for legis- 
lative and administrative purposes, with a minority—but a most in- 
fluential one—of Catholics and Nationalists; an enormous propor- 
tion of the members, although nominated, having passed through 
previous processes of election or selection at the hands of their 
Sovereign or fellow-citizens. 
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THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The formation of an Irish House of Commons, as compared 
with an Irish House of Lords, is a very simple undertaking. That 
one hundred members would be found sufficient, not only to carry 
on the business of the Irish House of Commons, but to attend 
likewise to Irish and Imperial interests in the Parliament of West- 
minster, may surely be assumed with safety. 

In an Irish House of Commons, whether elected on the pre- 
sent, or on a more simple suffrage, the Protestants, and therefore 
the Conservatives,! would, for a time at least, be in a minority of 
three or four to one; but as Ireland, unlike Wales, Scotland, or 
England, has no disestablishment question on her hands—that 
matter having been finally disposed of some forty years ago—as 
between Protestants and Catholics there is no education question, 
—as the University question has been permanently adjusted,—as 
even the Land question has passed into its final stages,—it is not 
easy to imagine upon what subjects Catholics and Protestants, as 
such, need have irreconcilable differences. What is, of course, 
certain, is that the democratic element would be immensely in the 
ascendant, and that the Conservatives representing Protestantism 
would be a small minority easily outvoted. But, if liable to be 
overborne in the division lobbies, the minority would always be 
strong enough to secure the full and complete discussion of every- 
thing affecting the personal interests of their supporters. The 
majority, moreover, would know that the decision rested with an- 
other Chamber differently constituted, and in which crude or in- 
sufficiently considered propositions would be amended or rejected, 
or delayed at least two years. 


IRISH IMPERIALIST MEMBERS. 


It would be well for Irishmen (only, however, in consideration 
of the restoration of the Irish Parliament) to anticipate a very 
necessary, as well as inevitable, reform in the Imperial House of 
Commons—namely, a great reduction in the number of their mem- 
bers. Ireland might agree to be represented by 40 members—1o 
Conservatives and 30 Nationalists—at all events for some stipu- 
lated period ; of course, on the clear understanding that when the 


1. Protestants in Ireland are of two classes—those who would be Tories 
anywhere, and those who would be Liberals anywhere else—a state of things 
hardly likely to survive the restoration of an Irish Parliament. Cook, in his 
“History of Party,” describes an Irish Tory as an English Tory gone mad. 
Although half a century has elapsed, it is perhaps too soon to say he is wrong. 
He reminded the English Tories of his day that it is only modern Toryism that 
is anti-Catholic, and that their ancestors delighted in drinking the health of the: 
King over the water, Catholic though he was. 
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present unwieldy and unnecessary number of 670 Imperialist 
members is substantially reduced, that Ireland shall then be appor- 
tioned her exact populational quota. If these 40 members were 
selected from the 100 members returned to the Irish House of 
Commons, the necessity for a second general election, and the crea- 
tion of a second set of constituencies, would be thereby obviated. 
Of course, the 40 delegated members, although receiving their 
present salaries from the Imperial Exchequer, would no more 
require to be in constant attendance at Westminster than the mem- 
bers for Wales or Scotland ; nor, indeed, to anything like the same 
extent, when the number of important matters exclusively Irish 
that for the future would seldom require consideration in the Im- 
perial Parliament, or would have been relegated altogether to the 
Parliament in Dublin, is fully realised. 


Some General Suggestions in Connection with the Foregoing. 


1. The Irish House of Commons to be elected every four 
years, the power of dissolution being unknown. 
2. Seats becoming vacant to remain so during the existing 
Parliament. 
3. The constituencies to continue as at present, except that— 
(1) Dublin University—having direct representation in 
the House of Lords—to be unrepresented in the House of 
Commons. 
(2) The boroughs of Kilkenny (population 13,112) and 
Newry (population 12,453) to oe no longer constituencies. 
(3) The counties of Dublin, King’s, Wueen’s, Longford, 
Kildare, Westmeath, and Wicklow to return one member 
each, instead of two, as at present. 
(4) The Dublin and Belfast divisions to return two mem- 
bers each instead of one, as at present. 
4. The Parliamentary Register to be likewise the Municipal 
Register, and the Urban and County Councils Register. 
§ This General Register to consist of two classes of persons: 
(1) The male and female rated householders, tenant 
farmers, and occupiers of business premises. 
(2) All other male persons of full age. 
(3) The residential qualification for both classes to be one 
of six months prior to the opening of the Revision Courts. 


FINANCE AND ULSTER. 


It is an admitted and established fact that Ireland not only 
contributes absolutely nothing towards the Army, Navy, Diplomatic 
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Services, and general upkeep of the Empire, but would be unable 
to defray her present domestic requirements in the absence of a 
most substantial grant-in-aid from the British Exchequer, should 
the present Imperial one be divided into British and Irish. As the 
entire subject of Irish Finance is in a hopeless tangle, would it 
not be well for Ireland to allow the present system to continue, 
if not in perpetuity, at all events, for some stipulated period—say 
12 years? The actual revenue contributed by Ireland is not—at 
all events in the opinion of prominent Irishmen—positively known. 
The Treasury estimates—amongst others, by Mr. Lough, M.P.— 
are stigmatised as “ guesswork”; while their “ White Papers” are 
described by Professor Kettle (ex-Nationalist M.P.), as “ deliberate 
sophistications.” The Nationalist case is that, although Ireland 
is admittedly unable to meet her domestic expenditure, this result 
is the effect of alien extravagance; or, as Professor Oldham puts 
it, “ The expenditure for the purposes of civil government in Ire- 
land is now just about double what a normal expenditure in Ireland 
ought to be.” As in the opinion surely of everybody, it would take 
a considerable number of years to reduce Irish expenditure oy one- 
half—assuming that it wil] ever be possible to do so at all—why 
not allow the same authority to collect a// the taxes that it is 
agreed should collect Excise and Customs? 

An Irish Exchequer having nothing to do with the levying and 
collection of Excise and Customs would be a self-evident absur- 
dity ; just as a separate set of duties and customs barriers as be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain would be an intolerable nuisance 
to the one party, if not ruinously injurious to the other. Would 
it not, therefore, be advisable for an Irish Parliament—having 
agreed to part with the Excise and Customs—to let “the tail go 
with the hide,” as regards all other taxes, and be satisfied for some 
years to come, at least, with the nationalisation of Dublin Castle; 
and, in lieu of a grant-in-aid—“ Great Britain a cheque ”—to accept 
an heroic effort to complete land-purchase, the necessary : illions 
wherewith to finish off already arranged-for purchases being 
advanced forthwith ? 

There would then be no longer any necessity to attempt 
grappling with the otherwise very formidable Ulster difficulty, 
which a Home Rule settlement on the lines suggested would blow 
sky-high. 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P., addressing a meeting at Blackburn, is 
reported in the Freeman’s Journal, November 23rd, as follows :— 
“To-day, Ireland was not only unable to pay her way, but was 
costing this country, roughly, one and a quarter millions. He 
agreed with the statement made by Mr. Birrell, that if the present 
system was maintained, that in another ten years Ireland would be 
system was maintained, in another ten years Ireland would be 
costing this country four millions.” 
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But surely argument to this effect is on entirely wrong lines. 
The so often made statement by Nationalists and Liberals that 
England is running Ireland at a loss is entirely erroneous. Eng- 
land is not “running” Ireland at all, any more than she is “run- 
ning ” the Scottish Highlands, the Irish Atlantic counties, the Black 
Country, or East London. England, Scotland, and Ireland are an 
undivided political unit. As regards taxation, there is neither an 
England, a Scotland, nor an Ireland in the case. Taxation is m- 
posed, not on districts, but on classes; and on commodities in 
general use. If Ireland, regarded as a separate entity, for argu- 
ment’s sake—contributed unduly for so long a period in the past, 
and is no longer doing so, but on the contrary, greatly profiting— 
why, under such strongly altered circumstances should Nationalist 
Irishmen be so feverishly anxious to bring such a state of things to 
an end? Unless Liberalism experiences a second set-back, is it 
not morally certain that taxation on tea, sugar, and perhaps even on 
the cheaper kinds of tobacco, will be reduced or abolished as soon 
as a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer is in a position to do 
without them? Then, as to old-age pensions, is the present quali- 
fying age likely to continue in perpetuity? And would not the 
further gain to Ireland be enormously increased should the age at 
which they are receivable be reduced to 65? if only in the interest 
of the great English, Scotch, and Welsh mining and manufacturing 
communities, only the merest fraction of whom ever attain the age 
of 60, never speak of 70. Surely the agitation for a change in 
taxation methods as regards Great Britain and Ireland should hardly 
be set on foot by Irishmen, least of all by Nationalists. 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 








ROLLESTON’S “THE AGE OF 
FOLLY.” 


THAT the present position of the British Enquirer is a very critical 
one, no observer will deny. The danger does not come from with- 
out. We still present a strong front to the world. But very 
ominous symptoms, recognizable by the historian as presenting 
themselves with fatal recurrence on the eve of the break-up of 
great nations and Powers, are showing themselves in these islands, 
only too plainly for all those who have eyes to see. The worst of 
it is that so few of us have eyes, or that we have eyes for everything 
except our own deepest concerns. Drugged by the never-ending 
excitements of sporting contests of every imaginable variety, and 
fascinated by the wonders of modern science, or the spectacle of 
man’s rapid conquest of natural forces hitherto deemed mysteriously 
inaccessible to his utmost powers, we turn but a casual glance to 
the dissolution of the great and ancient social fabric which is going 
on in our midst. And yet, when that goes, unless, indeed, the dis- 
solution is but the prelude to a nobler and healthier reconstitution of 
society—which all past experience unhappily forbids us to hope— 
of what use will then be either the powers of science, or the bodily 
vigour developed on the playing-fields of England? The still fair 
external shell of English life will have collapsed and mingled with 
the general rottenness. And then, at last, we shall see whither we 
have been tending, but we shall see it too late. 

Mr. Rolleston’s volume is an attempt to make us open our 
eyes in time. The great value of the book lies in the boldness and 
sincerity with which it deals with the situation. Our politicians 
never seem to speak their minds in public. The party caucases 
would never let them do anything so unconventional and so dan- 
gerous. The fate of Mr. Harold Cox glares like a danger-signal on 
that track. Politics in modern England is the science of vote- 
catching, and party discipline has reached a point of unexampled 
and tyrannical completeness. But here is a thinker who has no 
political axe to grind, and who speaks his mind in entire disregard 
of any consideration, except the necessity which he evidently feels 
of delivering his message to the utmost of his power. Take, for 
instance, his recommendations for a reform of the laws dealing with 
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destitution and pauperism. When an able-bodied loafer or vagrant 
appeals for public aid, the State, thinks Mr. Rolleston, has a perfect 
right to say :-— 

“Very good; we shall take you on, and try to make you 
a decent, self-respecting citizen. But you must give us a 
proper chance of doing it. You must, if physically fit, be 
prepared to be sent into the Army or Navy, or to a labour- 
colony, or be hired to an employer, or dealt with in whatever 
way shall seem best for your particular case. You will get 
humane treatment, good food, clean lodging, and the chances 
of promotion from grade to grade, but in the beginning of your 
service you will get no wages, and you will be under strict 
discipline for a term of years, during which you must remain 
with us unless formally discharged. You will not be dis- 
charged while there seems a likelihood of your proving, if left 
to yourself, a burden or a danger to the community. If you 
don’t like these terms, the world is wide—we have no further 
responsibility for you; and if private persons allow you to 
fatten on their misjudged charity, so much the worse for them 
and for you; the State has done its part.” (P. 128.) 

Again, let us hear Mr. Rolleston on the re-organization of Poor 
Law machinery :— 

“The system of putting the administration of the Poor 
Law, with no effective restraint or guidance, into the hands of 
local bodies, has proved wasteful, inefficient, and a frutiful 
source of jobbery and corruption. 

“Unless, when some huge scandal comes to light, practic- 
ally no public attention is paid to the doings of local adminis- 
trators of the Poor Law, and people of independence, honesty, 
and capacity, either rarely get elected to them in the face of 
the rings organized by those whose motives for serving are 
less disinterested, or if they do, are almost helpless for good. 
What is needed is the presence on each county or borough 
council of a State officer or assessor, who should be trained in 
finance, and have some knowledge of practical work in sur- 
veying and building, and who should have considerable powers 
of intervention in the case of any misapplication of public 
funds. Then, while the public would still have its part in the 
work for which it pays, that work would be done cheaply and 
efficiently, under expert control, and not, as now, by amateurs, 
who are too often destitute of every qualification for the posi- 
tions which a good-natured or indifferent electorate has 
allowed them to occupy.” 

This is thinking of a drastic order, indeec- Impracticable, it 
may be said—yet surely anything but unpractical. If the nation 
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would only take the tonic which Mr. Rolleston prescribes for it, 
one would look to the future with very different anticipations. 

The volume covers a great deal of ground. It opens with a 
picturesque description of a deserted Indian city, now lost in the 
jungle, which the writer visited whilst on service in India. That 
city was once the capital of a great empire from whose downfall 
Mr. Rolleston draws a moral for our own times. The histories of 
Rome, Spain, and Holland are then sketched in successive chap- 
ters, with a view to the lessons that may be drawn from them for 
application to our own day. The rest of the book deals in about a 
dozen chapters with topics, such as Tariff Reform (of which the 
writer is a strong advocate), the decay of rural life, mischievous 
charities, the sacrifice of population and agriculture to sport, the 
re-afforestation of the British Islands, and some problems of 
national defence. In relation to the vital question of the re- 
habilitation of British Agriculture, Mr. Rolleston draws attention to 
the striking success of the co-operative movement in Ireland, and 
urges the example on the attention of the British farmers. Since 
then, it may be pointed out, the Government has endowed the 
English Co-operative Association with a working income of £3,000 
a year from the Development Grant, while at the same time it is, 
on grounds of party tactics, doing its best to uproot the same 
movement in Ireland—an extraordinary instance of the want of 
principle, which is so grave a feature in contemporary English 
politics. 

One of the very best chapters in Mr. Rolleston’s volume is that 
which deals with the question of afforestation. He has gone to 
the best and most recent authorities for his facts—Dr. Schlich, Sir 
H. Maxwell, the statistical records of foreign countries, and the 
reports of two British Commissions of Enquiry; and it may safely 
be said that nowhere, in the same compass, is the case for a large 
experiment in State forestry so ably and convincingly put. Great 
Britain has only 4 per cent. of its area under timber, as compared 
with 26 per cent. in Germany, 18 in France, 14 in Italy, 32 in 
Austria, and all these countries derive not only large revenues from 
their State forests, but have the basic material for innumerable 
valuable industries, and improve the climate and the fertility of the 
soil. Forestry, as a branch of industry, can hardly be said to exist 
in the British Islands, such forests as we have being wretchedly 
managed, and sometimes, as Mr. Rolleston points out, even run at 
a loss. Yet we import annually over 22 millions worth of foreign 
timber. To leave so vast a national resource in its present neg- 
lected condition is nothing short of criminal, and we can thoroughly 
endorse the eloquent warning with which Mr. Rolleston closes his 
chapter on the subject :— 
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“The timber-famine is advancing upon us with giant 
strides. its effects are even now clearly perceptible in the 
increasing price and deteriorating quality of varieties greatly 
in demand, such as yellow pine. It takes 35 or 40 years for 
the most rapidly-growing of our timber trees to mature; yet 
our statesmen waste their time and energy in petty intrigues, 
and lavish millions of the nation’s hard-won wealth in devising 
plasters for economic sores, which such treatment can never 
heal, and will too probably aggravate. What will be said of 
them in the near future by those who have to pay for their 
blind neglect of the needs and warnings of to-day ?” 

To classify Mr. Rolleston as a politician would be difficult, on 
the strength of this book. On the one hand, he is a Tariff Re- 
former, and we imagine a Unionist; on the other, he sees clearly 
that the social condition of England is largely caused by the pre- 
sent very unequal distribution of property, and he would be pre- 
pared to take drastic steps for the remedy of this state of things. 
The statistics which he quotes from M. Bertillon, as to the com- 
parative division of property in England and in other European 
nations, are very remarkable and significant. On the basis of the 
number of inheritances of over £100 per 1,000 deaths of persons 
over forty years of age, the average for France is 364, for Alsace 
399, for the Netherlands 218, and for England only 186. Yet in 
point of total wealth, as compared with population, England is by 
far the richest of the countries named. The richest of countries 
with the worst sub-division of property—there is the economic 
grievance of the English people in a nutshell! It is the grand 
failure of the modern Conservative party that in their long stretch 
of power they did nothing to show their appreciation of this situa- 
tion, still less to find a cure for it. 

Mr. Rolleston concludes with a stirring appeal for the emer- 
gence of a statesman who will recognize the position we are in, 
and who “will boldly summon all the yet sound and courageous 
elements in the nation to back him in dealing drastically with it.” 
He adds: “Drastic as his measures may have to be, they will be 
far more merciful than the penalties which Nature will assuredly 
exact if her plain warnings are neglected, and her known laws 
violated, until the heart of the nation has grown so corrupt that 
an inward reform is no longer possible.” With this grave sentence 
we take leave of this remarkable book, which we commend to the 
earnest attention of every unprejudiced thinker on the future pro- 
spects of our country. Opinions may differ as to its diagnosis of 
the situation, but no one can fail to perceive the energy and sin- 
cerity with which it is written, or to enjoy the admirable force and 


clearness of the writer’s style. 
JOHN MAUNSELL. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 


I. 


Now that Parliament is to be asked to sanction a change in the 
law, which, as recently interpreted by the House of Lords in 
Osborne’s case, denies to Trade Unions the right of political 
action, it is useful to examine the basis on which the present law 
rests. Briefly, it may be said that the judges arrived at their 
decision by setting up an analogy between the Trade Union and 
the Joint Stock Company, comparing the Registered Rules of the 
former with the Memorandum of Association of the latter, and the 
Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1876, with the various Companies 
Acts. 

While it would now be both improper and futile to question 
the soundness of the analogy on legal grounds, the politician and 
the social reformer may properly inquire whether any useful and 
necessary purpose is served by regarding a Trade Union as a kind 
of Joint Stock Company, whose activities must, in the public 
interest, be confined within special and narrow limits. 

This doctrine of u/tra vires, on which the decision in Osborne’s 
case rested, was first applied to Limited Liability Companies in 
the case of the Ashbury Railway Carriage and Iron Company v. 
Riche, decided in 1875. In that case it was explained that share- 
holders, having given their money to the company for a specific 
object, in the belief that the carrying out of that object would bring 
them pecuniary gain, ought not to have their expectations endan- 
gered by the use of that money for other purposes ; that creditors 
of the company who gave it credit on the faith of the soundness 
of its original undertaking, ought not to have their security im- 
paired by the diversion of the powers of the company to othet 
objects perhaps not so profitable. It is, however, open to share- 
holders of a company by special resolution to amend their Memo- 
randum of Association, and thus extend their powers, subject to 
confirmation by the Court. But to the members of a Trade Union 
such a course is not possible, for though they may resolve to alter 
their rules, the amendment will not now be accepted by the 
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registrar unless the extended powers asked for are clearly within 
the class of acts authorised by the Trade Union Acts. 

It will, therefore, be obvious that those considerations of public 
utility which have governed the development of the law relating to 
companies should have less weight when we come to consider the 
growth of Trade Unions. This inability to perceive the true 
nature and functions of these associations has, on previous occa- 
sions, resulted in a deadlock quite as serious as the one which is 
now threatening. During the eighteenth century, and the early 
part of the nineteenth century, the governing classes saw in the 
Trade Union nothing but an instrument for preventing that free- 
dom of competition between workman and workman which was 
held to be so necessary, in the interests of the workman no less 
than of the master. The then orthodox view of trade competition 
is well put by Sir William Erle who, writing in 1868, says: “In 
‘law, labour and capital are not contradictory; neither the rights 
nor the duties of a person are affected by being placed in the class 
of either labourer or capitalist . . . the competition to which the 
law for securing a free course of trade relates is the competition 
between working men themselves where the supply of labour ex- 
ceeds the demand, and between employers, where the demand for 
labour of a given kind exceeds the supply. It seems inaccurate to 
describe the competition to be between the capitalist and the la- 
bourer, because the capitalist, in a stricter sense, is occupied in 
lending value at interest proportionate to risk, and is indifferent 
about wages and profits, production and prices. . . . Furthermore, 
it seems inaccurate to contra-distinguish labourers or working men 

from capitalists or employers, as if they were separate classes. . . 
It is ... true in one sense that all employed are employers, and 
all employers are employed. . . . . I do not advert further to com- 
petition between classes, because the law is concerned with the 
rights of individuals, and only indirectly with the interests of classes, 
and because the free course for trade secured by law is a free 
course for each individual to dispose of his labour or his capital 
according to his choice.” 

The opinions thus current during the years of the rise of 
Trade Unionism assumed legal force through the application of 
the doctrine of the illegality of restraint of trade. Thus, in 1799, 
the Combination Act declared illegal all agreements between work- 
men and workmen for raising wages or altering hours of labour, 
and imposed on offending parties a punishment of two or three 
months’ imprisonment. 

How inconsistent these assumptions of politicians and lawyers 
were with the actual facts, the industrial history of the eighteenth 

century will show. The increasing tendency to introduce the prin- 
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ciple of the division of labour into industry, and the use of 
machinery, were rapidly resulting in the creation of a class of 
working men quite separate from the employing class, and utterly 
dependent for their livelihood on their success in hiring them- 
selves out to this latter class. It was precisely in those industries 
in which the separation between capital and labour was thus being 
effected, that combinations of workmen began to be formed, the 
object of which was to prevent a lowering of the standard of life. 
If we are to judge from the numerous petitions against these com- 
binations presented to Parliament by various town corporations and 
associations of employers it would seem that the real objection to 
them was not that they interfered with the labourer’s freedom to 
sell his labour, but with the employer’s freedom to buy that labour 
at his own price. For the courts, professing to interpret the com- 
mon law, and for Parliament professing to declare it, thus to ignore 
the competition which operates between labour on the one hand 
and capital on the other, and to shut their eyes to the danger of a 
steady degradation of the standard of life and comfort of a large 
and increasing section of the population, was to ignore the funda- 
mental facts of the national life by which, in the last resort, the 
common law itself is determined. 

In 1825 Parliament so far relaxed its rigour as to sanction 
meetings of workmen and agreements entered into by them for the 
purpose of fixing wages and hours of labour. That the right was 
reluctantly conceded is shown by the preamble to the Act which 
recites that “Combinations among workmen for fixing the wages 
of labour, and for regulating and controlling the mode of carrying 
on any manufacture, trade, or business, are injurious to trade and 
commerce, dangerous to the tranquility of the country, and especi- 
ally prejudicial to the interests of all who are concerned in them.” 

Further, though by virtue of Section 4 of this Act workmen 
might henceforth combine, Section 3 re-enacted the old law against 
“threats,” “intimidation,” “molestation,” and “obstruction,” and 
though a strike was, in theory, permitted, this section was inter- 
preted so stringently as to make picketing practically impossible, 
thus rendering a strike conducted in strict accordance with the law 
quite ineffective. 

Thirty-four years elapse, and in 1859 a short Act is passed to 
make picketing legal if done “ peaceably and in a reasonable man- 
ner, in order to persuade others to cease from work.” _ Practical 
experience of the law soon shows Trade Unionists that even now 
the law is not wide enough for a peaceable strike to be possible, 
and in 1875 picketing “for the purpose of obtaining or communi- 
cating information” is legalised. In 1906 it was found necessary 
to re-enact the two last-named provisions, and accordingly Section 
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2 of the Trade Disputes Act of that year declares the lawfulness 
of picketing for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 


cating information, or of peacefully persuading any person to work 
or abstain from work. 


IL. 


Besides the difficulties connected with picketing Trade Unions 
conducting strikes were, during the fifty years following the repeal 
of the Combination Acts, repeatedly harassed by being brought 
under the common law of conspiracy. Despite the Act of 1825, 
all attempts to restrain trade other than those legalised by Section 
4, were still unlawful, and hence two or more persons taking part 
in such attempts were guilty of the crime of conspiring to do an 
illegal act. Thus, in 1872, a number of workmen in the employ- 
ment of the Gas, Light and Coke Company, being offended by the 
dismissal of a fellow workman, agreed to leave work. The Court 
regarded this as an attempt to restrain trade by controlling the 
will of their employers, and the men were convicted of conspiracy. 

When the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act was 
passed in 1875 it was thought that henceforth the ‘aw of con- 
spiracy would be inapplicable in cases of strikes, for Section 3 
provided that an agreement to do an act in connection with a trade 
dispute should not be punishable as a crime, if the act agreed upon 
would not be a crime if committed by one person. But conspiracy, 
like many other crimes, can be dealt with in either of two ways. 
The persons implicated may be prosecuted and punished by fine or 
imprisonment, or they may be sued in a civil action and compelled 
to pay damages to the person whom their conduct has injured. At 
the time when the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act was 
passed it was not thought that Trade Unions could, as such, be 
sued in a civil action, and no provision was made in the Act to 
protect them against such an eventuality. No further attempt was 
made to use the criminal law for the punishment of strikers, but 
the omission from the Act of all mention of civil proceedings at last 
attracted attention, and in 1901, during the Taff Vale Railway 
strike, that Railway Company applied for an injunction against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, to restrain them and 
their servants from picketing. The decision of the judges that 
such an action would lie against the Trade Union in its registered 
name, placed in the hands of strike-breakers a weapon powerful 
enough to make strikes almost a practical impossibility, and to drive 
Trade Unions from a position which they had been fifty years in 


winning. 
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This danger has been averted by the passing of the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906, Section 1 of which makes good the omission of 
Section 3 of the Act of 1875, by declaring that an act done in pur- 
suance of an agreement or combination by two or more persons in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, shall not be action- 
able unless the act, if done without any such agreement or com- 
bination, would be actionable. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck by the persistency with 
which the power of the Courts has been invoked to make strikes 
impossible or ineffective. Time after time the people of this 
country, through the Legislature, have given their sanction to Trade 
Unions and to strikes; time after time it has been found possible 
to render inoperative the sanction thus given. At first the doctrine 
of restraint of trade is relied on; when this has ceased to be of use 
the criminal prosecution for conspiracy is resorted to; and finally, 
the civil action for damages. 

The present difficulty in relation to Labour Representation is 
another example of this determination on the part of a small section 
of the nation not to accept existing facts. The use of Trade 
Union funds and organisation for political objects has been prac- 
tised without question for nearly forty years. As far back as 1874 
the ironworkers, the miners, and other societies, voted money for 
election purposes, and sent thirteen Labour Candidates to the poll. 
Now, by the application of the doctrine of u/tra vires (a doctrine 
whose real utility is to be found in its application to Joint Stock 
Companies, and which has, in fact, developed during the last fifty 
years as a branch of company law), such objects are declared not 
to be within the scope of Trade Union activity. 

What is the explanation of the remarkable ease with which, by 
judicial interpretation, Trade Unions have so often been deprived 
of powers which they have exercised for long periods without ques- 
tion? It has been indignantly suggested that judges and lawyers 
have a strong bias against Trade Unions, but the writer submits 
that the true explanation lies in the fact that Trade Unionism, as a 
distinct and fundamental conception, has never found its true place 
in our political and juridical systems. 

The two conceptions which have always lain at the root of our 
law are the necessity for protecting the liberty of the individual 
man, and the necessity for maintaining the security of property. 
In the early period of our history, when industrial processes were 
simple in their nature, and every man might possess such of the 
instruments of production as were necessary to earn a livelihood, 
the public welfare was secured by assuring to each man the freedom 
to follow his own particular craft, and protecting him in the pos- 
session of the fruits of his industry. In those days there would 
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have been truth in Sir William Erle’s view that it is inaccurate to 
contra-distinguish labourers or working men from capitalists or em- 
ployers, as if they were separate classes. But so soon as there does 
come into existence a large number of men possessing nc wealth, 
possessing none of the necessary instruments of production, and 
bound by the necessities of their state to sell their labour to other 
men who happen to be in possession of wealth and of the machinery 
of industry, then a new principle must be admitted into our juris- 
prudence, if law is to be in harmony with the needs and aspira- 
tions of the great bulk of the nation. 

It is submitted that the true view of the matter is that the 
freedom of bargaining which a destitute or almost destitute work- 
man possesses, when he seeks fo be employed by the mill-master, 
the mine-owner, or the railway manager, is, in fact, no freedom at 
all, but a compulsion to accept whatever terms are offered. In 
bargains of this kind real freedom is only possible where unions 
of workmen discuss and approve the terms of the contract. If our 
politicians and lawyers had recognised from the first that in the 
industrial world a combination of workmen is no more than the 
equal of one employer, and that such a combination should enjoy 
the same liberty of action as a single employer, a new conception 
would have taken root in our legal and political system, which, 
developing independently of, though in harmony with, other juri- 
dical and political principles would, ere now, have produced a body 
of Labour Law as great in power and usefulness as our present 
Mercantile Law. 






























III. 








Failing to understand the true function of Trade Unionism, 
and striving from false premises to come at a logical consistency, 
statesmen and judges succeeded in weaving a web of real incon- 
sistency which certainly deformed, and would, indeed, have 
strangled the new growth but for its great natural strength. That 
combinations had elements of danger in them was true, but two or 
three employers combining secretly, might be just as dangerous as 
ten thousand employees combining openly. You cannot prevent 
the former by law, you must rely for protection on the good sense 
of the community at large, and on the force of public opinion ; and 
these are the true safeguards against the perils of combinations 
: among workmen. To this point we have now at length come, after 
eighty years of strenuous battling over the rights of Trade Unions 
to have recourse to strikes and peaceful picketing ; and ten thou- 
sand workmen, or one hundred thousand, may now do openly that 
which two, or three, or twenty employers cannot be prevented from 
doing secretly. 
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The Trade Disputes Act thus marks an advance in the de- 
velopment of Trade Union Law, which is not limited to the direct 
value of the provisions therein enacted. Mr. Justice Darling, 
speaking of this Act in the case of Bussy v. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants and Bell, says: “From the humiliat- 
ing position of being on a level with other lawful associations of his 
Majesty’s subjects the statute of 1906 has relieved all registered 
trade unions, and they are now super legem, as the medieval Em- 
peror was super grammaticam,” which is his Lordship’s paradoxical 
way of saying that the statute has imported into English Law a 
principle which had not been previously recognised. 

Nor is this idea of an immunity or privilege, under the law, 
for a special class, new to our system. Commercial Law, in its 
growth, offers numerous instances in which the principles of the 
general law have been thus over-ridden in response to the demands 
of a wider justice, and of a more correct perception of public con- 
venience. That a body of men such as a Joint Stock Company 
should be able to trade, and make profits, and contract debts, with- 
out the whole of their individual property being liable for their 
debts, must, at one time, have seemed subversive of all the recog- 
nised ideas of mercantile honesty and responsibility. Nevertheless, 
the principle of limited liability is now so widely accepted and prac- 
tised, that one-third of the national industry 1s carried on under 
its protection. The absorption into the Law of the Land of the 
Law Merchant, or the body of customs which, in the middle ages, 
regulated mercantile relationships, is another example of the super- 
position upon the existing Common Law of a set of principles 
hitherto regarded by the lawyers as abnormal. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the customs of the Law Merchant, devised, not by 
lawyers, but by common men to meet real needs, and developing 
freely in response to those needs, enriched the Common Law, gave 
to it new vigour, and brought it into closer harmony with national 
life. 

In claiming for Organised Labour such an extension of rights 
and freedom as will make its power increasingly more effective in 
raising the workman’s standard of life, the supporters of Trade 
Unionism lay great stress on the smallness of the amount of private 
wealth which the workman possesses. This fact is important, in- 
asmuch as the employing class have used it as an argument to jus- 
tify the imposition upon working men of a liability to which no 
other class is exposed, viz., criminal liability for breach of contract. 
The ordinary rule of law is that the Courts will never attempt to 
enforce specific performance of a contract for personal service, and 
that the person aggrieved by breach of such a contract must seek 
his remedy in a claim for damages. But in view of the fact that 
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the workman is usually so poor that an action against him for 
damages would be fruitless, the Employers and Workmen Act 
makes it a crime for an apprentice to break his contract with nis 
employer, a crime punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

Now, if the workman’s poverty justifies the community in sub- 
jecting him to an anomalous liability of this kind, it is clear that 
if the reasonable demands of Organised Labour cannot be secured 
without the granting of certain rights, those rights ought not to be 
refused merely because they place Trade Unions in an anomalous 
position, or, as Mr. Justice Darling would say, “ above the law.” 

It is, perhaps, not incorrect to say that the most striking 
innovation on the Common Law during the last century was the 
invention of the doctrine of Common Employment. _It is an essen- 
tial principle of our law of agency that an employer is responsible 
for any injury which the carelessness of his servant may cause 0 
a third party. By the decision in Priestly v. Fowler in 1837, it was 
laid down that where the person injured is a fellow servant of the 
person whose carelessness has injured him, the employer is not 
liable. The judges who first propounded the doctrine justified it on 
the ground of commercial necessity and convenience. They said 
that industry would be seriously handicapped if workmen injured 
at their work through the carelessness or incompetence of fellow- 
employees were entitled to claim damages from the employer in 
the same way as ordinary members of the public are. It is not 
necessary to discuss the justice or injustice of this doctrine; it is 
sufficient to observe that at this time it was considered advisable, 
in the interests of national industry, to place a considerable num- 
ber of the subjects of the realm—of the employing class—above 
the law as it had been previously understood, a tacit admission of 
the necessity of contra-distinguishing the employing and the em- 
ployed class. 

The analogy between the Law Merchant and Trade Union 
Law seems a close one. For two centuries Trade Unions, outside 
the Law, and in connection with a new set of circumstances for 
which the Law made little or no adequate provision, have labo- 
riously and painfully fashioned for themselves a system of prac- 
tices by which Labour might be organised, and, being organised, 
effectively assert its right to a fair share in that increase of national 
prosperity to which it was contributing. Realising that individual 
competition and individual bargaining were no longer possible in 
fact, labouring men began to unite, and sought, in combination, to 
negotiate with their employers for the sale of the only commodity 
which was now theirs to sell, the labour of their hands and the skill 
of their brains. They recognised, and this is now almost univers- 
ally admitted, that without combination their standard of life would 
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ultimately be degraded to a level at which a comfortable existence 
would be impossible. They judged, and every public-spirited man 
must now so judge, that in the interests of their class, and in the 
interest of the community as a whole, combinations of workmen 
were a necessity, and must be promoted by any means that were 
not wicked or criminal. 

If the analogy of the Law Merchant is a sound one, it fur- 
nishes a powerful argument in support of the claim of Trade Unions 
for a more liberal consideration by Parliament and the Courts. As, 
in the early days of the growth of English commerce, the merchant 
classes, almost uncontrolled by the Judiciary or the Legislature, 
evolved their own customs and methods of procedure which, having 
stood the test of time and circumstance, were recognised by Par- 
liament and the Courts, so, it is submitted, Trade Unions should, as 
far as possible, be left free to work and grow under those rules 
which custom has proved to be exactly suited to the work they do 
and the purpose they serve. Though legislation has been resorted 
to in order to define the position of Trade Unions, it would seem 
that the time has not yet come to limit their function narrowly 
by legislative enactment or, judicial decision. From time to time 
the relationships between Labour and Capital will, of necessity, be 
submitted to the Legislature for determination. But, in the in- 
terests of the whole nation, of industry in general, no less than of 
labour in particular, the relationships between the individual labour 
units, as well as those holding between Labour as a whole, and 
Capital as a whole, will best be settled by a free interplay and 
mutual adjustment. 

The entry of Organised Labour into the social arena marks a 
new epoch in our history, just as the rise of the Commercial Class 
did. And, as enormous advantages accrued from leaving Com- 
merce to make good its own footing, so we may expect a corre- 
sponding gain from the adoption of a similar policy with regard to 
Labour. No one will deny that if Commerce had been forced to 
grow within the confines of the feudal law it would have been a 
cramped and feeble growth. Can anyone doubt that this danger 
threatens if organised Labour be cramped and confined within the 
limits of a legal and political system that was meant only for the 
protection of the interests of Land and Trade. 

The interests of Organised Labour comprise more than the 
obtaining of better wages and shorter hours. If national progress 
is to continue, Labour must secure for itself a reasonable share of 
the blessings, and an adequate protection against the evils which a 
rapidly developing civilisation brings in its train. During recent 
years Parliament has thought fit to enact far-reaching measures of 
Social Reform, such as the Housing Acts, the Town Planning Act, 
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the Small Holdings Act, the Development Act, the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Labour 
Exchanges Act, the Education Acts, and many others. The bene- 
fits thus conferred on the humbler classes of society can only be 
really enjoyed through the exercise of the power which organisation 
gives. 

To bring these benefits within the reach of individuals is a 
work for which Trade Unions are well suited, it is a work which 
they are already doing on a considerable scale. To curtail the 
powers of the Unions by the imposition of narrow legal restrictions 
is to impair their usefulness for this kind of work. 

Unfortunately, while any parliamentary or judicial interference 
with the constitutions of Trade Unions is, on general grounds, to 
be deplored, the existing state of the law makes it imperative that 
Parliament should interfere at least once more to regulate these 
associations. But the one aim of such interference should be to 
simplify Trade Union law, and rid it of its inconsistencies. This 
done, the Unions should, as far as possible, be left free to develop 
themselves, and to carry on all those activities by which the legiti- 
mate interests of the class they serve can be best attained. The 
present attitude of legal authority towards Trade Unions must be 
reversed. Now, a Trade Union may do only that which it is speci- 
fically authorised to do ; in the future it should, within as wide limits 
as possible, be empowered to do anything which is not specifically 
prohibited. 

In the writer’s opinion the time is now ripe tor a Labour Code 
which shall embody the most useful portions of existing Acts, as 
well as the most equitable of the decisions now regarded as winding. 
The elimination of obsolete statutory provisions, and of cases not 
in harmony with the Labour Law as a whole will secure to that 
Law a simplicity and a consistency which it has hitherto lacked. 
One part of the codified law should enumerate the activities in 
which a Trade Union may not indulge. In view of possible future 
litigation resort may be had to a preamble containing a declaration 
of principles for the guidance of judges. Thus the general pur- 
poses of Trade Unions may be stated, with a declaration that a 
Trade Union may, in the achievement of such purposes, do all that 
a single person may do, subject to the prohibitions contained in the 
body of the Act. Constant appeals to such a declaration in the 
course of litigations will avert the danger of decisions based on 
principles drawn from other branches of the law, and not properly 
applicable to Trade Unions. In this way, it may be hoped, a new 
body of law will gradually grow up—the Labour Law—with prin- 
ciples distinct from, though not conflicting with, the principles of 
the Mercantile Law and the General Property Law. 
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While enjoying great freedom within the wide limits thus sug- 
gested, Trade Unions may, outside these limits, be subjected to 
the same kind of control as that which is exercised over Limited 
Liability Companies. Under a modified form of the procedure in- 
stituted by the Companies Acts, a Trade Union, on making appli- 
cation to be registered, may be expected to prepare a Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, setting forth its objects and methods. 
The Registrar, in considering the advisability of approving and 
registering these, will be guided by the general statement of Trade 
Union purposes, which it is proposed that the new Trade Union 
Act should contain. With the same liberty to amend its Memoran- 
dum and Articles that a registered company now possesses, it will 
be free to develop and move naturally like a living organism, and 
will thus again become perfectly able to act up to the end or design 
for which it was created. 


JOHN H. GrreENWoOoD. 
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DRINK AND THE JOY OF LIFE. 


THAT old abominable statement anent the working man’s love for 
drink is still being indulged in by would-be reformers. What an 
insult! Yes, in spite of a decreasing drink bill, spite of the fact 
that the workers’ wages are decreasing, the old shibboleth is still 
shouted out to the workers. How long yet before we become sane, 
sensible men and women? Let us reason. Let us see if we can- 
not throw some light on this most perplexing subject. Temper- 
ance reformers are wont to tell us that if the workers were all 
sober, thrifty, and industrious, they would be much better off. Of 
course, I know that a workman who is steady and thrifty, one who 
is abstemious, sober, and industrious, stands a much better chance 
of getting and keeping a situation. But why? Not merely be- 
cause he is sober and industrious; but because he holds an advan- 
tage over his fellows who are wasteful and intemperate. To an 
employer a temperate workman is of more value than an intem- 
perate one; but if all workmen were temperate, thrifty, and in- 
dustrious, they would all be of equal value. So, you see, it is only 
because of the intemperate competing with the temperate workman 
that the latter can show an advantage. In these days of competi- 
tion, when two men are competing for one place, the one who can 
take the least wage will probably get the job, and the one who can 
afford to take the least wage is the one who can live on the least 
wage, and the one who can live on the least wage is the one who is 
sober, temperate, thrifty, and industrious. No, poverty is not due 
to drink. But, you say, if the whole of the workers were temperate 
and industrious they would be healthier, they would live a more 
peaceful, a more comfortable, and a more pleasant life than they do 
now. And my answer is yes, if wages remained the same. But 
wages would not remain the same; as a matter of fact, they would 
decrease. Why? Because if the workers abstain from taking 
intoxicants they would be able to live on less; in other words the 


- cost of living would go down, and, what is more, wages would cer- 


tainly go down also. It is said, you know, that the Chinese and 
the Hindoos are the most temperate and the most thrifty people it 
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is possible to find. Yet they are the poorest, in spite of their tem- 
perance. Be that as it may; my point is here, if the cost of living 
goes down then wages will do likewise, and if the cost of living 
increases, then sooner or later wages must also increase. Take, 
for instance, the cotton workers of Lancashire, if these workers 
were convinced that they could not exist without spring chicken, 
ox-tail soups, and bottled stout, with a few luxuries thrown in; if 
they were determined to live in beautiful, healthy dwellings, amidst 
lovely, invigorating, and health-giving surroundings, then wages 
must go up to provide for these things. But they are not con- 
vinced of this, and as a consequence they live (the major portion, 
at any rate) in filthy, unlovely, and unhealthy dwellings; they eat 
unclean and adulterated food; they are content, it seems, to wear 
cheap and shoddy clothing, these hard-headed Lancashire opera- 
tives, who spin and weave, and make clothing possible. During 
election times we learn that the Japanese can live on a shilling 
per day, ’tis said they live mainly on rice and water, and work far 
longer hours than the English workers. Don’t you see that if the 
workers of this country could be induced to live on rice and water 
their wages would soon be down to rice and water level? As it is, 
they are content to live on weak tea, bread and margarine, and to 
live in (and pay dearly for) small, dark, and insanitary houses, the 
surrounding landscape generally composes a dirty backyard, or a 
miserable, squalid street, or dismal, unsightly group of factory 
chimneys. What a life! What a world to live in! Surely, under 
a sane system of society our first and foremost object should be the 
enlightenment of the people, so that each and everyone may enjoy 
a full, free, happy, and useful life, not to degrade them to their 
worst, as is the tendency to-day. Life to many is nothing but a 
joyless struggle for existence; a sordid round of monotonous toil 
and unhealthy servitude. Men go on struggling blindly against 
each other, growing old and wasted before they have had a chance 
to feel the joyous life of youth; dying, indeed, without having felt 
the very fullness of life! What a world! What a life! What an 
existence! , 

Because the temperance reformer says, “we like milk,” have 
we all to like milk? Who is responsible for the demolition of the 
old-fashioned public-house? Were they too comfértable? Were 
they too cosy? Have we forgotten the old wayside inn, wherein 
we could stay and enjoy a quiet smoke, or a chat with the old folks 
about local affairs, or about the harvest, or about politics? Yes; 
now we are up-to-date. In these hustling days we erect great 
drinking saloons in keeping with the hurry and scurry of our every- 
day life. Drinking saloons, with their great long counters and 
their hideous surroundings; with their long rows of individuals 
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lounging carelessly with an elbow on the counter, “hastily and im- 
patiently sipping”; whose conversation is generally short, racy, 
and meaningless, whose intelligence i is likewise generally short, and 
composed mainly of racing tit-bits. What a life! Is this the re- 
sult of many years agitating on the part of the temperance re- 
former? Is it really temperance reform we require, or is it social 
reform? I rather think it is social reform. I am much inclined 
to believe that the temperance reformers are working at the wrong 
end altogether. Surely, it is not wise to prattle to a labourer or to 
a railway worker about temperance ; men whose wages do not ex- 
ceed eighteen shillings per week. There is no other course left 
‘open to them; they are compelled to be temperate and thrifty in 
their habits. Surely ¢heir poverty is not due to drink Many 
there are, who, after a laborious day’s work, come home at night 
almost devitalised ; scores there are, who are compelled to drudge 
from early morn till dewy eve, shall we wonder, then, if we find 
them hastening to their cheap recreation—the “ pub.”? Why should 
we persist in our attack on the “pub.”? Why not find the workers 
something better? If we did that there would be no necessity to 
attack the “ pubs.” 

Listen, I am a working man; I live my life among the work- 
ing class. I know and understand, I realise and can feel, un- 
quenched longings, burning desires, hopeful inspirations. But 
what of these longings, these desires, are they to be crushed? Is 
it not natural that we should feel the desire for happiness? Surely 
the joy of life is for 2/7. But, instead of love, kindness, and happi- 
ness, we have hatred, cruelty, and bitter strife. What an awful 
farce life must be to the bottom dog! Human life, with all its 
possibilities of intense happiness, of untold glories; intensified in 
the sensitive and highly-developed human to glorious ecstasy. We 
live in a wonderful world, offering us joy and happiness. Give the 
workers a chance, then, to enjoy these good things of the earth, 
and the drink problem will sink into oblivion. Except in rare 
glimpses they are scarcely touched by its wonderful joy; except in 
rare intervals they are not allowed to taste of its pure, golden atmo- 
sphere, they never get an opportunity to breathe the pure health- 
giving air of the country. Why should the workers be compelled 
to lead lives of drear discomfort and oppression and miserable 
drudgery? - When we realise the conditions under which vast num- 
bers of our countrymen live ; when we realise the absence of facili- 
ties for healthful recreation; when we realise the many elements 
of evil fascifiation in the modern public-house, then we shall begin 
to think of counteracting these evil influences which hold so many 
of our countrymen in a vice-like grip. For conditions, in the main, 
are responsible for the thoughts, the actions, and the morals of the 
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people. The social life determines, to a great extent, a man’s con- 
science. Give the workers a clean and healthy environment ; then 
will their morals be clean and healthy. Give them a chance to 
develop to their highest; give them an opportunity to use the 
mental faculties now lying dormant within them. Spread the light 
of knowledge. Education! Education! That must be the cry 
of the future. Better, far, than all this fussy surface meddling ; 
better, far, than all this prattling about sobriety, abstemiousness, 
and thrift. 

The temperance movement mainly holds forth the material 
advantages to be gained from a sober, thrifty life, instead of advo- 
cating the righteousness and morality of temperance. The temper- 
ance lecturers and disciples are continually pointing out the thrifty 
side of teetotalism; they are constantly pointing out the advan- 
tages one may hold over one’s fellows who happen to be intem- 
perate. And as a result, many teetotallers are very narrow, pre- 
judiced, and bigotted persons, who are sober simply from a scrap- 
ing, saving point of view and who, consequently, come to regard 
not only drinking, but many innocent pleasures as well, as a waste 
of time and money. I know many temperance men, most of whom 
are mean and grasping, almost devoid of all love of humanity, men 
who care nothing for their fellows so long as they themselves are 
comfortably and securely housed and fed. And in the majority of 
cases teetotallers who have “ got on” in the world, and have become 
employers of labour, are generally the hardest, the most niggardly, 
and the most skinflint of masters. 

These things I write, not because I am opposed to temper- 
ance, for I am a teetotaller myself, but because many of the work- 
ing-class who are teetotal are so, not from high motives, but from 
selfish motives, and it is, I contend, the motive which makes a great 
deal of difference. Indeed, I believe it is the lack of the purest and 
highest ideals, which is the curse of many movements in society 
to-day. 

Now, since I have not spoken very favourably of the temper- 
ance movement, and since I have also made reference to the de- 
cline in the drink traffic, you may retort that the said decline is due 
to the work of temperance reformers. I do not think so. For, 
mark you, the temperance movement was in existence during that 
alarming increase in the drink bill from 1884 to 1898. Indeed, 
previous to the year 1884, the consumption had been increasing 
considerably. I am glad to note the decrease of recent years; I 
am also glad to note that, running concomitant with this decrease 
in the consumption of alcohol, there has also been a great increase 
in the educational movement ; clearly showing that education can 
and does help the people physically and morally, as well as ment- 
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ally. And, furthermore, as a result of this increasing stimulus in 
the educational movement, I firmly believe there will be a further 
and still further decrease in the drink bill. We must move for- 
ward. It is the duty of the more fortunate of us to help forward 
any and every movement that will help to educate the unfortunate 
bottom dog. It is the duty of those who are more happily placed 
to help forward social progress, to break down any and every bar- 
rier that stands in the way; and to help in the uplifting of those 
who have lost their moorings, and are now plunging in the chaotic 
swirl of the maelstrom of ignorance. There is no sane, sensible 
reason why any man, woman, or child should be ill-fed, ill-clad, or 
badly housed. With no more power over nature than has already 
been achieved we can provide the wherewithal of life in plenty. 
None of us have the right to say that modern evils are not reme- 
diable ; it is idiotically silly to stand by idly anv nonchalantly look- 
ing on, for, I contend, that every man is responsible in some degree 
for the conditions that exist to-day. We live in an age of enormous 
material prosperity ; the manifestations of wealth abound on every 
hand. Yet men, in their ignorance, go on struggling blindly against 
each other, in this—the most wealthy age ever known in the his- 
tory of society. Sin, vice, crime, filth, miserable squalor and 
wretchedness, poverty and disease, degradation, and, indeed, every 
conceivable wickedness, must fly like chaff before the wind when 
face to face with a race of human beings glorified by the light of 
knowledge. 

Think, then, and you will see that it is better to help everyone 
to develop to their highest. Look round, and you will see that it 
is absolutely necessary for all to have better incomes, better homes, 
more leisure, and more opportunities, with the means of develop- 
ing the graces of life, so that they may become physically, morally, 
and intellectually better and more reliable citizens than they are 
to-day. One of the greatest curses of humanity is ignorance. The 
remedy is knowledge. The object of life is to improve ourselves 
and our fellows, and to try to leave the world a better place than 
we found it. 


“ SEYMOUR.” 














BARTER AND MONEY. 


PROPERLY understood, all trading is barter, the exchange of com- 
commodities for commodities, and a thorough comprehension of 
this disposes of most of the arguments favouring artificial inter- 
ference with the free course of trade. For, looking disinterestedly 
at the latter, it is evident that if goods must pay for goods, exports 
for imports, any attempt to interfere with the free flow of com- 
modities, by tariffs or any other means, can only result in hinder- 
ing exchange, and, therefore, preventing the natural growth of 
wealth. Since, in the nature of the case, the capital and labour 
are less productively employed, the result is to diminish the national 
product of wealth. It is possible that particular industries might 
benefit by protective meaSures, but it follows that they can only do 
so by obtaining a relatively larger share of the wealth produced, 
which they would get in the form of artificially raised prices for 
their commodity. Where capital and labour, however, are free to 
enter, competition would eventually cancel any special gain, but 
the effect on national wealth of diverting capital and labour from 
more to less productive employment would remain. All this would 
be obvious if goods were, in form as they are in essence, directly 
exchanged for goods, but as a rule this is not the case. The inter- 
vention of money obscures the real operation. This being so, it 
seems worth while, although the subject is of an abstract nature, 
to look at it from the standpoint of money, and try to show why it 
is that all exchange is essentially barter, and can be no other. 


“Money,” says Bonamy Price, “works by means of its worth, 
its value as a piece of metal. On this cardinal fact all under- 
standing of what money is hangs. To buy is to exchange one 
thing for another on the basis of the value of one being equal to 
that of the other. The amount of money given (for goods) is 
determined by the cost of producing the metal, precisely as the 
price of a coat or loaf of bread is determined by what they cost to 
produce.” At the outset it is necessary to understand, in some 
measure, what determines the value of gold—the metal of which 
the standard money of most great industrial nations is made. Mill 
says: “The precious metals belong to that class of commodities 
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which may be had in unlimited quantity, but, being the produce of 
mines, their natural value conforms in the long run to the cost of 
production of that portion of the necessary supply produced under 
the most unfavourable conditions.” The “cost,” or costs, includes 
wages of labour, interest on, and replacement of, capital, and other 
expenses of production. The natural, or average, value of gold 
approximates to the sum of these charges plus ordinary rate of 
profit. Gold could not exchange permanently for less than its 
natural value. If the output of gold could not obtain in exchange ? 
a quantity of commodities equal to the quantity consumed in pro- 
duction, the working of the mine would cease. The subject cannot 
be elaborated here. For this purpose it is sufficient to say, that, 
in the long run, the cost of production determmes its value and 
regulates the supply. The variations, however, in the value of gold 
are very slow, and this is one reason why it has been chosen as a 
metal for standard money. It is in universal demand, but, owing 
to its durability, there is always so great a quantity in existence 
that the annual production can form but a small part of the 
whole; the total quantity must be greatly increased or greatly 
diminished, relatively to the demand, before its market value can be 
sensibly affected. 

Now, money—by which is here meant gold standard coin of 
the realm—is naturally of the same value as that of the gold it > 
contains when, as in England, the expenses of coinage are borne 
by the State. It is obvious that gold in the form of bullion, and 
gold in the form of standard money, could not permanently differ 
in value, as self-interest would at once operate to cancel any change 
in their values relatively to each other. Money, then, is substan- 
tially a commodity, but it differs from other commodities in this, 
it is, in civilised countries, always accepted. In its simplest aspect 
an exchange of goods for money is barter, in the same way as is an 
exchange of goods for goods; in both cases exchanges are made 
on a basis of equality of value. But what, precisely, is money? 
An English sovereign contains 123.27447 grains of standard gold. 
This is arrived at by coining 40 Ibs. Troy of standard gold into 
1869 sovereigns; 1 Ib., therefore, equals £46 14s. 6d., and 1 oz. 
#3 17s. 10}d. As bullion is measured by the oz., the Mint price of 
gold is £3 17s. 10}d. per oz. It should be grasped > 
that the Mint price of gold is invariable; it simply 
expresses the number of coins (and the weight of each) 
into which a given quantity of gold must be divided. 
The metal itself may, and does, change in value, and 
from that cause more or less coins be required to purchase com- 
modities, but the Mint price of gold is of the same nature as a 
standard measure of quantity or weight, such as a quart or a lb., 
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aud, therefore, could only be altered by altering the weight of the 
coins. The Mint price of gold, then, means its price in money 
when the coins leave the Mint, of full legal weight and fineness. 
All prices of commodities, are based upon standard metal money of 
full weight. Coins slightly under weight, through abrasion, pass 
at full value in internal exchanges, but if exported they would only 
pass as commodities—according to actual weight. 

“Price,” in exchange, however, means the value of goods ex- 
pressed in terms of money. The “natural” value of gold or stan- 
dard gold money—for it is clear these terms are interchangeable— 
is, as already stated, governed by the costs of production ; and the 
value of other commodities is determined in the same way. In 
laying down this proposition, complete mobility of capital and la- 
bour, and free access to the means of production, are postulated. 
Little reflection will suggest monopoly values entering into prices, 
which have slight relation to what can strictly be called costs of 
production. When, therefore, it is said, as a corollary to above 
proposition, that goods tend to exchange for each other in the 
ratio of their costs of production, this reservation should not be 
lost sight of. In passing, it may be observed that these monopoly, 
or surplus’values, form the subject matter round which the battle 
of social betterment is, in various forms, being waged. Well, then, 
to return, the prices of commodities is their value in exchange ex- 
pressed in money ; the quantity of gold contained in the money, or 
the same weight in standard bullion, is equivalent in value to the 
value of the goods. But, as money is only actually used to a small 
extent in trade and commerce, it has to be seen whether the pro- 
positions advanced hold true in all the ramifications incidental to 
exchange. 

The amount of money required by a nation will freely adjust 
itself to the exchanges to be performed, and will be such that its 
natural, or permanent, value, will tend to conform to the costs of 
production of the metal of which it is composed. To explain: If 
the value of gold permanently rises or falls, because of alterations 
in the costs of production or for any reason, less or more gold, as 
the case may be, will be needed to perform the same exchanges of 
goods. Theoretically, therefore, when commodities and money 
are both at their natural value—to which they always tend—the 
amount of money expended is of the same value as the goods 
purchased therewith. But the amount of money in circulation is 
not equal in value to the value of the goods circulated. The same 
coins pass from hand to hand in the purchase of goods, and goods 
are bought and sold without the intervention of money, ¢.g., by 
means of bank notes, cheques, bills of exchange, and con/ra book 
entries. The amount of money required is, therefore, governed 
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by the rapidity of its circulation, and also by the extent to which 
it is replaced by substitutes. 


Up to this point the “natural” value of money or gold, and 
of commodities, has been considered. Attention should be fixed 
upon it, because towards it the market price gravitates. The laws 
of supply and demand operate in adjusting deviations in value, and 
it is round the natural value that these economic forces play. Now, 
the amount of money which a nation requires is, of course, subject 
to variations, but by reason of the aforesaid economic laws it will 
tend to be such that it will exchange with commodities at a value 
consistent with its natural value. Further, the amount will be 
. governed by the banking system, which itself is the outcome of 
national habits and experience. A consideration of what hap- 
pens when the amount of money either exceeds, or falls short of, 
the requirements, will prove the truth of this proposition. But, 
first, it is mecessary to clearly understand the purposes which 
money serves, and a few remarks on that may not be out of place. 
Money, then, is an instrument of commerce, a medium by which 
goods are exchanged for goods, without the inconveniences at- 
tached te a system of barter. Again, money is a common measure 
of value; the values of commodities are expressed in terms of 
money, and on this basis goods are exchanged for goods, or debts 
representing equal values are cancelled, without the actual inter- 
vention of money. The only utility of money, as such, is its gene- 
ral power of purchasing commodities ; hence, for a nation to per- 
manently keep more money (supposing that possible) than is re- 
quired for its specific purpose, would be economic waste. No one’s 
income is derived from money, but from the production of com- 
modities. The wages paid to a workman are drawn from the pro- 
duce of his own labour. Thus, it is really with commodities that 
commodities are purchased, money and the substitutes for money 
acting as a channel to that end. The question now is, what effect 
money itself has on the values of goods as expressed in price. 
Theoretically, it may be conceived that with a perfect equilibrium 
established between demand and supply, the amount of standard 
money and substitutes together would be such that commodities 
would exchange for commodities, and commodities would exchange 
for money, in exact ratio to their natural values. But suppose, as 
is really the case in practice—and this, it will be seen, is simply 
stating previous question in another form—that the demand for com- 
modities, or some commodities, is greater than the supply, or that 
the supply is greater than the demand? 

Thé market, or temporary, prices of goods depend upon the 
relation bétween demand and supply. A man’s purchasing ability 
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consists of the money in his possession, or money to which he has 
a right. And also the amount of credit he can obtain, whether it 
gives rise to credit instruments or not; he may, for example, buy 
goods without the present means of paying for them, by accept- 
ance of a bill payable at some future date, or simply by a book 
credit. These mark the legitimate limit to his demand for goods, 
but it is the actual demand only (not money lying dormant, or 
available unused credit), which affects prices. The total demand 
for commodities is, of course, made up of all the effective indivi- 
dual demands. Well, when the demand for commodities is greater 
than the supply, prices tend to rise. The relation between the 
supply and the demand determines the relative market values of 
commodities, and prices express same in terms of money. The 
rise of prices means that the value of money or gold, relatively to 
commodities, is depreciated, because more money, or its equivalent, 
is required than before, to effect an exchange for the same goods. 
But a difficulty may here present itself. How can this be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the amount of standard money bears but a 
very small proportion to the total value of goods exchanged? The 
question, already partly anticipated, helps one to realise the mean- 
ing of money. The explanation is, that the use of so costly a 
medium of exchange as standard gold is economised enormously 
by the means of credit instruments—cheques, bills of exchange, 
bank notes, etc., which, in conjunction with banks, bankers’ clearing 
houses, and the working of the foreign exchanges, enables the 
great mass of home and foreign transactions to be adjusted without 
the standard metal being required at all. Money is the measure 
of value for all exchanges, but the amount of money necessary as 
a medium is comparatively small, and it will naturally accommodate 
itself to the needs of trade. High prices, then, means a deprecia- 
tion in the value of money, but that value cannot permanently fall 
below its natural value. Gold can only permanently exchange for 
commodities at a value in keeping with its natural value, and, 
therefore, any fall below that would indicate that the supply of 
money was greater than the demand, and the surplus would be 
withdrawn to some other market, or, if there were no other way, the 
production of gold would be checked until an equality between the 
value of gold and that of other commodities, had been re-estab- 
lished. By parity of reasoning, low prices means that the value of 
gold is increased, which will set economic forces in motion to bring 
about an equality. Thus money is but an instrument, although a 
valuable one, but it is also fundamentally a commodity, and subject 
to the same laws of production and distribution as other 
commodities. 

But, further, there are other forces, besides the exportation or 
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importation of the metal, which tend to regulate the supply of 
money to the demand. In practice, money not required as a 
medium of exchange, finds its way into the hands of bankers, and 
these (deposits and balances to the credit of their customers) con- 
stitute largely what is called market money, or loan capital. All 
credit is not, of course, bank credit, but all gold movements are 
focussed in the banks throughout the country, and the amount of 
loan capital at the disposal of the banks is based upon a reserve of 
money or gold. Bankers must keep sufficient cash to meet ordi- 
nary demands, and also a reserve to meet special demands. Thus 
loan capital has an intimate connection with the question of the 
quantity of standard money. Roughly speaking, it may be said 
that the amount of loan capital is based, and depends, upon the 
amount of standard money and bullion not required as a medium of 
exchange. In other words, in a given state of affairs, a certain 
amount of standard money meets all requirements, and what re- 
mains over and above that forms the basis of bank credit. By 
means of cheques, bills of exchange, and other instruments of 
credit, in short, the banking system and the operations of the 
foreign exchanges, the use of money is in a great measure super- 
seded, and this is at once the cause and the effect of bank credit. 
It must be remembered, too, that the credit instruments are pay- 
able in gold on demand. Perhaps sufficient has been said to indi- 
cate the nature of bank credit. And now to the point. So largely 
is industry carried on by means of bank credit that any sensible 
variation is at once felt. A rise of prices tends to check industry, 
because then more standard money is wanted to carry it on. It 
must be drawn from the banks, with the result that bank rate is 
raised. The higher price asked for the use of loan capital will act 
as a deterrent, and demand will consequently fall. The high rate 
will, of course, attract loan capital from centres where the rate is 
low, which will concurrently further tend to adjust the quantity of 
money to the demand. Exactly the opposite effect results from a 
fall in prices, because less money being required, the banks will 
have more of it on which to base credit, and thus the bank rate 
will fall. 

It is, of course, not true in practice that high prices and low 
bank rate (that is rate for discounting bills and making advances), 
or low prices and high bank rate, always go together, but this is 
the tendency, all things being equal. But frequently other things 
are not equal, and the state of general credit and the rapidity with 
which money circulates, are important elements in modifying this 
natural tendency. When there is a boom in trade the amount of 
credit, affected as it must be by confidence and the state of trade, 
may counterbalance, or more than counterbalance, for a time, the 
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comparative shortage of monéy. When business is brisk, not only 
does money circulate faster, which is equivalent to an increase in 
the supply, but more credit can be given, for a similar reason—the 
more rapid circulation of commodities, which involves a 
more rapid cancelling of mutual debts throughout the banking 
system and the foreign exchanges, and thus minimising the use of 
money. But, under all circumstances, the vital fact remains that 
bank credit is dependent upon the reserve of money or gold. The 
bankers—through whom it is maintained—must retain a proper 
proportion of the standard metal in relation to their liabilities, due 
consideration being taken of all the then circumstances. The 
essential fact is, there is a limit to bank credit; the demand for 
money or gold at home and for the foreign exchanges, fixes that 
limit. When, therefore, bankers find it necessary to increase their 
supply of legal tender the bank rate is raised, and at the same time 
the rate of interest for deposits is advanced. One effect of a high 
(market) bank rate is to attract capital from abroad for invest- 
ment, but a further consequence is to discourage trade, that por- 
tion of it directly which depends upon bank credit. Follow this 
out: Because of the relatively small gold basis there is a con- 
traction of credit ; the increased bank rate checks applications for 
loans and discounting of bills; and as this means less business, 
there is a smaller demand for commodities, and thus prices tend to 
fall. This, again, checks importation of goods, but it encourages 
exportation, and the net result will tend to an inflow of gold. This 
indicates very briefly the forces set in motion, which sooner or later 
adjust any temporary scarcity of the standard medium of exchange. 
Now, take the reverse case. The proof that a country has more 
of the standard money than it can absorb, is shown in a superfluity 
of the metal in the possession of the bankers. The bank rate is 
then lowered, because gold being plentiful the basis for credit is 
larger. This tends to encourage business, and the increased de- 
mand for commodities resulting therefrom causes prices to rise. 
This encourages importation of goods, discourages exportation, and 
finauy the superfluous gold flows out. Thus these opposing forces 
operate ; acting and re-acting upon each other. Money and com- 
modities are always tending to exchange for each other at a value 
in keeping with their natural value, and the result is seen to be 
that in the long run all trade is but an exchange of goods for 
goods. 


The foregoing is an attempt to indicate priefly some of the 
economic forces which tend to a state of equilibrium between the 
demand for money and the supply, and to show that this involves 
the truth of the axiom, that all trading is barter, This is a prin- 
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ciple of far-reaching consequences, trite as it may appear at first 
sight. That, in a healthy state of trade and commerce, the amount 
of money will naturally adapt itself, for reasons pretty fully stated, 
to its requirements, may be proved negatively by observing what 
would take place if, by some extraordinary means, the amount is 
enormously increased beyond that. Of this, Mr. Norman Angell, 
in his book, “The Great Illusion,” provides a striking example. 
In discussing the effects of war indemnities, he instances the large 
indemnity paid, between 1870-80, by France to Germany, after the 
Franco-German war. After pointing out that, when a nation re- 
ceives an indemnity of a large amount, “either goods must be im- 
ported by the nation receiving the indemnity to compete with those 
produced at home, or the money must be kept at home and prices 
rise, and so hamper exportation, in the case of the country losing 
the money prices must fall and exports rise,” he remarks that this, 
in varying degrees, is precisely what took place after the payment 
of this indemnity. The effect on German home industries was 
disastrous, as may well be conceivéd. Bismarck himself declared 
in 1879, that Germany was “ slowly bleeding to death,” and in 1881 
he said: “It was towards 1877 that I was first struck with the 
general and growing distress in Germany, as compared with 
France. I saw furnaces banked, the standard of well-being reduced, 
and the general position of workmen becoming worse, and business 
as a whole terribly bad.” 
THOMAS ORR GLENCROSS. 
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A NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


BIOGRAPHIES of Goldsmith, as we know, are numerous and satis- 
factory. Prior and Foster have made us familiar with almost every 
detail of his life ; and Washington Irving, master of graceful prose, 
has given us a delightful appreciation. Various monographs of 
varying merit have retold the story; and now we have a new life 
by Mr. Frankfort Moore, who has a wide reputation as a novelist, 
which was considerably enhanced when he published, a few years 
ago, “ The Jessamy Bride,” the interest in which, as the title indi- 
cates, centres around the romance of Mary Horneck, and the pre- 
sumption that Goldsmith may have been in love with her.! 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that Mr. Moore should have written 
this book. His attitude of mind regarding Johnson and Boswell, 
as well as his admiration for Goldsmith, are well known. The 
conquest of London by an unknown young man with no literary 
antecedents has attraction for him as a writer of romance. Gold- 
smith’s rapid rise to eminence was certainly remarkable. There was 
nothing in his youth to indicate that he was destined to literary 
fame. Idle at school, refractory at college, it looked as if he would 
prove the failure of the family; but the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and names inscribed on the roll of fame are not always to 
be found high in class-room records. Although nature made him 
a poet, he did not, like Pope, “lisp in numbers” ; indeed, up to his 
twenty-ninth year he had not written anything. It was only when 
sheer want, and the failure of his efforts in other directions, com- 
pelled him, that he turned to writing to earn a living. Then his 
genius very quickly discovered itself, and the rich resources of his 
mind poured out in essays, poetry, criticism, and history. It was a 
wide field for one to work in who laid no claim, like Bacon, to “ all 
knowledge as his province”; but, while neither a Porson nor a 
Parr, Goldsmith had an abundance of mother-wit, and during his 
Wanderjakhr, he acquired a wealth of varied learning, which he 
thoroughly assimilated, and used to the utmost advantage in pro- 
ducing the hack-work which was to keep the wolf from the door 
while he composed the masterpieces which established his fame. 


1. It is worthy of note that her title to remembrance is her friendship for 
Goldsmith. as te sclosnard that = She (elbed of kin Sondlly bo the last.” She survived 


sixty-six years. 
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His fertility seemed inexhaustible. After he had made an “En- 
quiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,” he 
followed it up with a “ History of the Seven Years’ War,” and a 
“History of Mecklenburg.” These were succeeded by histories of 
Rome, and Greece, and England; and, mirabile dictu, a “ History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature,” which Johnson likened to a 
Persian tale. Biographies of Parnell, the poet, and Bolingbroke, 
the statesman and friend of Swift, came likewise from his pen, and 
a visit to Bath resulted in a memoir of its “ Turveydrop” and 
Arbiter Elegantie—Beau Nash. If we do not turn to these books 
for information they can always be read for entertainment. John- 
son’s Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit is literally true. He could 
not help writing well even when, as he said to Langton, his “whole 
aim was to make up a book of a decent size that would do no 
harm to nobody.” “It is the great excellence of a writer,” said 
Johnson to Boswell, “to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold. . . . Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want to know. His 
plain narrative will please again and again. . . . He has the art of 
compiling, and of saying everything he has to say in a pleasing 
manner.” 

The Literary Club was now open to him—he was, indeed, 
one of the original members—for, as Johnson said to Boswell— 
“Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an author, 
and he is a very worthy man, too.” Though by no means an “ un- 
clubable”” man like Hawkins, Goldsmith was not the kind of man 
to “shine in conversation.” He lacked the necessary readiness and 
self-confidence. He was aware of this himself, for he comically 
declared that he always got the better when he argued alone; 
meaning, as Johnson said, that in his study he was master of a 
subject, and could write well upon it. In this respect he was no 
worse than Addison, who was so poor a conversationalist that he 
used to say he was “like a man who had but ninepence in ready 
money, but could draw a thousand.” Nevertheless, Goldsmith was 
ready at times with a witty remark or an apt retort. Of Johnson’s 
dominance in conversation he said that it was “making a monarchy 
of what should be a republic.” Although he was often “tossed and 
gored” by the “ big man,” Goldsmith was too good-natured to bear 
malice: “ Johnson, to be sure,” said he, “has a roughness in his 
manners ; but no man alive has a more tender heart. He has no- 
thing of the bear but his skin.” Of his readiness in resource, he 
remarked: “If his rifle misses fire, he knocks you down with the 
butt end.” “Burke,” said he, “ Winds into a subject like a serpent.” 
Had Goldsmith talked oftener thus there would have been no ex- 
cuse for Garrick’s couplet; but, unhappily, the cacoéthes loguendi 
was so strong that he could not keep silent even when he had 
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nothing to say. It is a mistake to ascribe his frequent ineptitude, 
as Boswell would, to “hurry of ideas.” Hurry of ideas may mix 
metaphors, and perpetrate “ bulls,” but Goldsmith’s chief fault was 
that too often he talked loosely and unthinkingly, fearing, it would 
seem, that if silent he would be unnoticed. 

The same harmless vanity led him into those extravagances 
in dress which evoked so much ridicule. Something of gaucherie, 
no doubt, militated against the tailor’s art. The Vergilian grace 
of his poetry was not suggested in his appearance. But if a suc- 
cessful author chooses to indulge a variegated fancy in the matter 
of attire, it is, after all, a venial offence not very difficult to con- 
done. Had Goldsmith been handsome he would merely have’ been 
styled a fop or a beau; but as his face and figure were homely he 
was derided as vain and foolish. In the Omphale period a young 
man too often merits the censure of Polonius for rioting in colour. 
If Goldsmith was in love with Miss Horneck it would explain this 
extravagance. That he never proposed to her may have been from 
diffidence, but more probobly it was wisdom. Unavowed admira- 
tion sometimes has its compensations. One may continue to come 
near what one does not seek to possess. He may not have cared 
to risk his happiness in he? society on her refusal. We may bask 
in the sunshine without foolishly thinking to monopolise it. Be- 
sides, it is not clear that Goldsmith would have been happier had 
he married. The literary life has never been remarkable for matri- 
monial felicity. Notable exceptions serve to emphasise the fact. 
Art is a jealéus mistress demanding absolute devotion. 

Goldsmith certainly was devoted to his art. The practice of 
poetry was his chief delight, although, as he said, it found him 
poor and kept him so. We know that he was concerned about 
fame. Boswell records how he said, “that he had come too late 
into the world, for that Pope and other poets had taken up the 
places in the Temple of Fame; and as but a few at any period 
can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly 
acquire it.” Whether this desire for fame came to him after he 
had begun to write we cannot know. What we do know is that he 
resolved to deserve it, if he could not command it. In choosing 
themes for his poems he selected such as “come home to men’s 
business and bosoms”; embellishing them with most admirable 
art. He did not, like Johnson, turn to satire to chide men for their 
faults; or urge the Vanitas Vanitatum of the preacher. He chose 
rather to picture scenes that all could understand ; with which all 
sympathise. Like Longfellow, in “ Evangeline,” he creates, in the 
“Deserted Village,’ a human landscape peopled with characters 
that become real to us. “The poet’s pen . . . gives to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.” “Auburn” is realized for us as 
clearly as “ Acadia” :— 
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“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 


For talking age and whispering lovers made! 


Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I passed, with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came, softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children, just let loose from school ; 
The watch dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind: 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made.” 


He does not fail to point the contrast of this rural serenity 


with the vain joys of the city :— 


“The midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy.” 


& 





“ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale,” the charm of his poetry. 


He fills the mind with such pleasing pictures that to read him is a 
perpetual delight. It is all so delightfully easy and natural that 
one marvels at its art—the Ars celare Artem. The “one word,” 
which caused Flaubert such travail, seems to have come to him 
without effort. Easy naturalness is the characteristic of all he 


wrote. 
“Deserted Village” “a good morning’s work,” we might be per- 


Did we not know that he considered ten lines of the 
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suaded that he wrote “currente calamo.” That he could compose 
rapidly and well is shown in that masterpiece of witty characteriza- 
tion, “ Retaliation.” The close and accurate observation which it 
displays of those whose epitaphs he so humorously wrote, is sup- 
plemented by a soupgon of malice, which seasons the whole delight- 
fully. He had none of the malice of Pope, who, in his “ Dunciad,” 
made every shaft an envenomed dart, that rankled in the wound it 
was designed to inflict. Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, and the rest, 
could enjoy the Horatian spirit in which their critic portrayed them. 
The same polished wit and satirical humour distinguish his come- 
dies, which proved a new departure in dramatic art. Probably it 
was the pressing necessity for money that turned his thoughts to 
the drama, although play-writing then was not the lucrative trade 
that it is to-day. The “Good-Natured Man” was a remarkable 
performance for a novice, but “She Stoops to Conquer” is a mas- 
terpiece. It is amusing to find Walpole, who did not love Gold- 
smith, allowing that “the situations are well imagined, and make 
ore laugh.” The fact is that he made them alive by borrowing 
from his own life. “No man,” says Foster, “ever put so much of 
himself into his books.” His own feelings and emotions vitalize 
all that is best in his work.” If we would discover the secret of his 
charm, and of his enduring fame, we will find it here. He did not 
add much to the stock of general knowledge. He was not a great 
thinker, but he was a fine writer. He had high ideals. His 
sentiments, like his nature, were noble, and he clothed them in 
language of inimitable grace. There is not a line in all that he 
wrote that the most fastidious could wish away. No one can read 
his poems without feeling that they are an imperishable part of 
English literature. Without the “Traveller,” and the “ Deserted 
Village,” as without the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” how 
much poorer would we be. And the day is distant when “She 
Stoops to Conquer” will lose its hold on the stage. Did his fame 
rest on these it would be secure; but the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and the “Essays,” worthily support it. Carlyle pronounced the 
“Vicar” an Idyll; and Goethe, who read it in his youth, was glad 
to re-read it when he had passed four-score. “This romance,” 
said he, “is one of the best which has ever been written.’ His 
“Essays” rank with the best in the language. Less stately than 
Addison’s, more polished than Steele’s, they have that intimate 
touch that is so delightful in Lamb; while in knowledge of human 
nature Goldsmith is the equal of all three. His criticism is lumi- 
nous and suggestive of wide reading. Wordsworth, in one of his 
“ Prefaces,” was satisfied to borrow from him. Multitudes to whom 
Burke is a closed book, and Johnson more or less a bore, love 
Goldsmith as their familiar friend. What is the reason? We 
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know that he had genius. Genius alone can command our admira- 
tion, but it cannot reach our hearts. It is his humanity, the magic 
link that reaches to remote posterity, that constitutes Goldsmith’s 
perennial charm. Having this wide sympathy, the poet can be our 
companion at all times, in all climes. So Horace is our friend to- 
day, although he lengthened our school hours ; and the troubles of 
construing are forgotten in Catullus’s enchanted page. Could 
Johnson have written like Goldsmith, “ Rasselas” would be read 
to-day, and his poems would not be known only to students of 
eighteenth century literature. This is all the more to be regretted 
because, as a teacher and philosopher, Johnson was superior to 
Goldsmith. “All that philosophy can teach,” wrote Goldsmith, “ is 
to be stubborn or sullen under misfortunes.” “Philosophy,” he 
says in the “Good-Natured Man,” “ Philosophy is a good horse in 
the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey.” Carpe diem was 
about the sum of his philosophy. While he had money he spent it 
freely, and when it was gone he cheerfully went without. “He 
was neither ashamed nor afraid to be poor,” said Hawkins. Why 
should he have been? It is no disgrace to be poor. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is more honourable to be poor than rich. Goldsmith’s 
chronic poverty was largely caused by his indiscriminate generosity, 
which, as his physician, Dr. Hawes, said, “greatly exceeded the 
narrow limits of his fortune.” This improvidence has, of course, 
been gravely censured by thrifty critics, who probably would have 
the poet to saddle Pegasus every quarter-day to draw dividends. 
Macaulay, in his Ossa on Pelion style, declared that he was “ Vain, 
frivolous, profuse, improvident.” But the author of “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” could never have written— 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


The “book in breeches” was a firm believer in a respectable bank 
account. With Goldsmith the child was father to the man. From 
his school days to the end “ he was never retentive of money.” So, 
when soon after his triumph with “She Stoops to Conquer,” illness 
overtook him, it found him deep in debt, and worn from work and 
worry, with a mind very ill at ease. Lovers of Thackeray remember 
how graphically he has pictured what it is to be ill in chambers :— 

“To pass mghts of pain and watchfulness—to long for the 
morning—to serve yourself your own medicine by your own watch 
—to have no other companion for long hours but your own sicken- 
ing fancies and fevered thoughts: no kind hand to give you drink 
if you are thirsty, or to smooth the hot pillow that crumples under 
you—this, indeed, is a fate . . . dismal and tragic.” 
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Who can tell with what sorrow “poor Goldy” saw fade and 
vanish the hopes he so beautifully expressed in the “ Deserted 
Village ” :— 

“In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs——and God has given my share,— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 


I still had sere my his vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.” 
To look once again on the land of his birth, to be laid to rest where 
his kindred repose—his dust to mingle with theirs—was, no doubt, 
the desire of his heart. But “there is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will” ; and in a grave in the Temple church- 
yard, close to the scene of his toil and triumph, this wayward genius 
sleeps. 

It is when we have lost that we realize how much we have 
loved. That his death caused Burke to weep and Reynolds to put 
aside his brush, testifies abundantly how fine qualities of mind and 
heart can outweigh grave faults of character. “Poor, dear Dr. 
Goldsmith,” said Johnson, “he was a very great man.” The praise 
is just. The gifts with which he was endowed he used worthily ; 
and so strong was he in his own individuality that, alike as an 
author and a man, he divides with Charles Lamb the first place in 
our affections. 


P. A. SILLARD. 











HARMONY. 


IT has often been asserted that the beauty or ugliness of a word 
depends on the pleasantness or the unpleasantness of its associa- 
tions. If such be the case, we wonder what sort of emotions are 
awakened in the mind of the average musician by the word at the 
head of this article; for the term has two connections absolutely 
opposed to each other. On the one hand, it is associated with all 
that is pleasant in music, in art, and in the world at large; on the 
other, with hours of tedious study expended in ineffectual efforts 
to master the dreariest, the most difficult, and, as we hope to show, 
the driest and most unprofitable of existing sciences. For though 
it is usual to call all difficult sciences dry, we think that this is to 
ignore an important distinction. Many departments of knowledge 
are, like certain fruit, encased in a hard and forbidding shell, to 
break through which requires considerable perseverance ; but the 
contents, when reached, are found to be both sweet and nutritious. 
There are others, presenting perhaps a more attractive exterior 
which, when opened, are found to contain only arid dust. These 
are the true dry-as-dust sciences, and to this class we would un- 
hesitatingly assign that accumulation of antiquated learning usually 
called “ Harmony.” 

The history of Musical Science provides a remarkable demon- 
stration of the importance of Hellenic influence on the development 
of human knowledge. In all those departments of learning which 
we have received from the Greeks, there exists a groundwork of 
abstract theory, to which modern discovery has added little or no- 
thing. The first and immutable principles of these sciences were 
once and for all time laid bare by the penetrating light of the Greek 
intellect. Music was, unfortunately, matured too late to receive the 
benefit of this illumination. By the time she had accumulated suff- 
cient data to furnish material for abstract speculation, the light of 
ancient philosophy was extinct, and the light of modern science 
not yet kindled. In course of time, however, a need was felt for 
some abstract theory of the subject, and the task of furnishing it 
fell, not to philosophers or scientists, but to those most deeply 
versed in musical practice. The result was deplorable. These 
theorists, uninstructed in scientific methods of thought, based their 
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generalizations, not upon the most exact data afforded by the 
science of their time, but upon certain loose approximations used in 
practice and justified by convenience, and, stranger still, upon a 
system of notation invented to suit these approximations. Accord- 
ing to this extraordinary science, names are treated as facts, sym- 
bols as realities, accidental resemblances as essential affinities, use- 
ful conventions as natural laws. For example, the interval between 
C and C sharp, the most acute discord in music, is classed as an 
unison, because, forsooth, these two sounds are represented on 
paper by the same symbol. Again, the interval between C and B 
double flat is classed as a seventh, while that between C and A 
sharp, a larger interval, is classed as a sixth. 

This feature of orthodox musical theory is, however, not its 
worst fault. The contradictions involved in these definitions are so 
obvious as hardly to delude the student. Its worst vice is its con- 
sistent failure to distinguish between real and ideal truth, between 
rules of convenience, and laws of nature. The actual intervals used 
in music are all based upon some simple numerical proportion, as of 
I to 2, of 2 to 3, and so on. The actual construction of modern 
musical instruments, and the system of notation corresponding to 
it, are based upon a highly ingenious compromise between theo- 
retical accuracy and practical convenience. We speak, for instance, 
of the interval of a minor third. This comprises two distinct 
intervals in nature, the relation of 5 to 6, and of 6to 7. We speak 
of the interval of a second, or, as it is more commonly called, a 
tone. This represents at least three distinct relationships, and 
perhaps more. 

It is clear, then, that if a tone is an indeterminate. quantity, a 
semitone is equally so. The word semitone is, indeed, altogether 
unsatisfactory. You cannot bisect a numerical ratio. The two 
ideas belong to different categories of thought. In fact, the actual 
relation which we call a semitone is a perfectly distinct relation 
from that we call a tone, having no affinity or connection with it, 
except with reference to the keyboard or to modern notation. Yet 
this distinction between tone and semitone is the keystone of the 
whole system of orthodox musical science. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there exists no other 
philosophy of music except this mis-shapen child of ignorance and 
pedantry. The true philosophy of music is one of the most ancient 
sciences. The fact that harmony of sound is based upon some pro- 
portion between the dimensions of the sounding body, was well 
known to the ancient Chinese, and to this knowledge is largely due 
the veneration in which music has been held by them from the 
earliest times, and its employment in their religious ceremonials. 
Among the Chinese, however, this law was known to apply only 
to speaking tubes. Pythagoras, the Greek, was the first to show 
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that it also applied to vibrating strings, and so prepared the way 
for its application to all forms of musical sound. Of the other 
Greek philosophers, Euclid has left some interesting speculations 
as to the causes of consonance and dissonance, and Aristotle may 
claim to be the first writer to discuss the phenomenon of tonality. 
At this time, however, the data were too scanty, and the means of 
investigating them too imperfect, to allow these problems to be 
more than raised. For this reason, that wonderful speculative 
energy of the Greek mind, which, under more favourable circum- 
stances, might have anticipated the progress of thought by two 
thousand years, expended itself in vain metaphysical mysticism. 
From this phase of thought emerged the famous Pythagorean 
doctrine of the Harmony of the Spheres, which has done nothing to 
further musical science, but has supplied the race of poets with 
the most useful commonplace of their art. 

Among those who have handed on the torch first lighted by 
Pythagoras, and, by their investigations, have contributed to the 
solution of the problems he raised, may be mentioned Rameau, the 
composer, d’Alembert, the Encyclopedist, Fourier, the mathema- 
tician, and Cagniard de la Tour the physicist. In this field, how- 
ever, all previous achievements are over-shadowed by those of the 
German scientist Helmholtz. Other speculators have investigated 
musical science rather as a side-issue of physics or mathematics. 
Helmholtz was the first to undertake this study as the work of a 
lifetime. In his book, “Sensations of Tone,” published in 1862, 
one of the most masterly treatises ever published on any scientific 
subject, all the scattered rays thrown out by his predecessors are 
gathered to a focus, and reinforced by the light of a powerful ori- 
ginal genius. As he himself modestly expresses it, “If I have been 
able to present something more complete than the works of Rameau 
and d’Alembert, I owe it to the circumstance that I had at com- 
mand a large mass of preliminary results, which had accumulated 
in the century which has since elapsed.” It would be difficult to 
find anything shallower, more obtuse, more disheartening, or more 
obscure than the average text-book of Musical Theory; nor would 
it be easy to name a scientific work more inspiring, more profound, 
or more illuminating than Helmholtz’s epoch-making book; and 
though it cannot be denied that it leaves certain minor problems 
imperfectly solved, it gives, at least, a clear and consistent account 
of the natural basis of music, such as the student of the order of 
things looks to receive from philosophy. 

Such being the case, it might naturally be supposed that the 
old theory of music would have been quietly consigned to oblivion, 
and the new scientific theory adopted for educational purposes 
in its place. No such thing, however, has happened. 
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Treatise after treatise on Musical Theory has been issued since the 
discoveries of Helmholtz were made known to the world, yet, with 
few exceptions, these volumes are mere reproductions of those cur- 
rent two centuries ago. 

The attitude of the musical world towards the scientific basis 
of harmony is unique. It would, we think, be difficult to find an 
engineer wholly unacquainted with the work of Newton, or a phy- 
sician who had never heard the name of Pasteur. Yet we venture 
to hazard the opinion that not one professional musician in three 
has ever heard the illustrious name of Helmholtz. 

Ignorance, however, will not in all cases explain the attitude 
of the musical world towards this question. Nobody, for example, 
would think of imputing to the learned Professor of Music at Dub- 
lin University ignorance of anything pertaining to his subjeet. It 
is, therefore, specially interesting to note his attitude in the matter. 
In the first edition of his manual on Harmony, Mr. Prout gives a 
clear and copious summary of the brilliant discoveries of Helm- 
holtz, and, while retaining all the absurdities of the old system, 
gives hospitality in his pages to the new ideas. In the second 
edition of his work, however, he consigns what had formerly occu- 
pied a prominent position at the beginning of his treatise to an 
insignificant corner of his appendix, defending this surprising ter- 
giversation on the ground that certain harmonic phenomena still 
remain unexplained by the new theory. This is on a par with the 
modern writer on medicine, who should abandon the microbic 
theory of disease and revert to the doctrines of spontaneous gene- 
ration, animal spirits, malignant humours, and so forth, because no 
germ of cancer or rheumatism has yet been discovered. 

His defence of the orthodox position is not less singular :— 
“Nothing has been written,” he says, “by any composer ef emin- 
ence which a sound theoretical system cannot account for.” To 
this we reply that no system of musical theory, except that initiated 
by Pythagoras, and brought to maturity by Helmholtz, has ever 
accounted for anything in music. The utmost which the orthodox 
systems have done is to co-ordinate a certain number of inaccurately 
observed facts, to give names (many of them fanciful and 
misleading) to certain relationships of notes, and to formulate some 
practical rules of composition, chiefly remarkable for the insupport- 
able burden they place on the student’s memory by their innumer- 
able exceptions, and for the neglect with which they are treated by 
all the great composers. As to referring the facts of music to 
universal laws, to demonstrating their eternal necessities—which we 
understand by accounting for things—there is in most of the stan- 
dard text-books on the subject not a hint, not a breath ; the possi- 
bility of music being based upon any laws ulterior to itself is not 
even suggested. 
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Not only does Mr. Prout claim for his system more than it has 
achieved or even attempted, but he claims for it what no scientist 
would claim for any science. So far from explaining everything 
written by every great composer, science cannot hope to explain 
two bars of the simplest melody. To understand any concrete 
fact in its entirety is the province, not of science, but of omni- 
science :— 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

ree if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

To discover the causes of consonance and dissonance, to ac- 
count for the structure of existing chords and scales, to explain 
those things which reason clamours to understand, and not those 
which it recognises to be inexplicable—these are the true aims of 
musical science. 

The attitude of another eminent authority, Sir John Stainer, is 
not less remarkable, and illustrates an aspect in which the theory of 
music is unique among the sciences. It is assumed by the investi- 
gator in any other science, that the truth he seeks is one; that 
every part of it is consistent with every other part; and that no 
opinion can be true which conflicts with other truths. Such is not the 
case with Musical Theory, as may be seen from Sir John Stainer’s 
treatise. In this work the author states that the most perfect 
interval in music is the “ third,” and on the basis of this proposition, 
builds up a new harmonic system. This statement is inconsistent 
with the traditional views on the subject, and is flatly at variance 
with the demonstrations of science. Yet Sir John Stainer makes no 
attempt to refute either the one or the other. He simply ignores 
the opinions of his predecessors, and proceeds unconcernedly to 
expound his own. A few years ago, a treatise was published to 
demonstrate that the earth is not a sphere, but a flat surface. If 
we can imagine a state of physical science in which such a pro- 
position could be urged by a responsible professor, and received 
without surprise by the world of science, we have a parallel to the 
state of musical theory at the present day. 

The only point that can be successfully urged in defence of 
the old system is that it contains, embedded in a mass of absurdi- 
ties, a few fragments of empirical knowledge, useful to those who 
aspire to compose music—the sort of knowledge which, sooner or 
later, any artist will gain by experience, though it can be ac- 
quired most speedily by studying the recommendations of those 
who have already gone through that experience. For this reason 
the would-be composer will find some few things worth studying in 
the orthodox manuals of Harmony. There is, moreover, a good 
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deal in the old theory and terminology of music which, absurd and 
illogical though it be, cannot easily be abolished. It would be 
difficult, for example, to discuss any musical topic for ten minutes 
without using the terms “tone” and “semi-tone.” Nor is there 
any objection to using these terms when convenient, so long as we 
are not misled by them. We can speak of a character as “ jovial” 
or “saturnine,” without being involved in a belief in Astrology. 
We can refer to “melancholy” or “ phlegm” without endorsing the 
doctrine of bodily humours. In the same way, we can speak of 
“tones ” and “ semitones ” without supposing that these distinctions 
accurately represent distinctions of fact. But, surely, if 
the theory of music is to be taught atall, it must begin 
by distinguishing between theory and practice, and not 
by deliberately obliterating the distinction. In theory, we 
are free to treat the diameter of a circle as equal to a third of its 
circumference, or to regard an irregular polygon as a perfect square. 
But the whole purpose of learning abstract mathematics is that we 
may perceive wherein these suppositions are false, and not that 
we may be confirmed in the conviction that they are true. 

The late Prince Consort is said to have remarked that a false 
argument jarred on him like a false concord in music. This, we 
think, is a very felicitous analogy, and one which could have pro- 
ceeded only from a mind of many-sided sensibility. Such many- 
sidedness seems very rarely to be combined with the true musical 
temperament. Indeed, it would seem as if abnormal sensibility to 
musical concord were usually compensated by abnormal insensi- 
bility to logical discord. In no other way can we account for the 
general absence of scientific and scholarly spirit from most of the 
musical text-books we have encountered. 

To the learned authorities and distinguished academicians, the 
principalities and powers of the musical world, all this, we are aware, 
is rank heresy; but we have been moved to this act of temerity 
firstly by an irrepressible enthusiasm for the true science of music ; 
and, secondly, by a strong feeling of sympathy with the numberless 
students, mostly of the tender sex, languishing in bondage to that 
grim ogre, inhabiting the lower slopes of Parnassus, who has lonz 
since usurped the title of Musical Theory, and exacts his tribute of 
dreary toil from all who would ascend to the heights above. 


JOHN RIVERS. 













THE GREAT DROUGHT OF 1911: 
A RETROSPECT AND SUGGESTIONS. 


ONE of the profoundest impressions that will remain behind, in 
spite of questions about Morocco and Tripoli, in connection with 
the year 1911, is the extraordinary drought and heat wave, and 
their attendant consequence, the strike. Now that there is no 
possibility of its return this side of Christmas, we may profit by a 
review of the situation, and discuss some neglected measures of 
precaution that have, so far, occurred to no one. First, let us 
recapitulate the course of events. 

As usual, the heat wave originated in America, where the glass 
stood at 108°. In July, some 500 people died in the United States 
from the heat, and heat-frenzy seized hold of many others. Over 
here the thermometer stood at 79° in the shade, and at Brighton 
at 85°, while Hastings had 158°9 hours of sunshine by July 12th. 
The promise of a North-Easter to cool matters down failed. The 
ground became thoroughly parched. Hay caught fire from burn- 
ing sun rays focussed through glass. The root crops at once 
stopped growing; so hot was it that men in the country did their 
work from 3 to 10 am. When the sun had shone continuously 
seventeen days the leaves on the trees wore a shrivelled look, and 
a drought had proclaimed itself already by the fourteenth day, at 
least so the specialists said. Autumn came on apace. The upper- 
most boughs, as though frost-bitten, died back. The whole 
country bore the look of a vast stubble field. Everywhere the 
ground gaped with cracks. In the absence of ordinary moist ver- 
dure cattle resorted to poisonous foods, such as hemlock and bitter- 
sweet, abnormally rampant, where all else was dried up. This 
produced madness—a premonitory sign of the impending labour 
trouble! To this discomfort we may add a superabundance of 
flies and wasps. Farmers rejoiced that they were able so quickly 
and cheaply to gather their hay, though it was less in bulk. An 
early harvest, despite the shortness of the straw, also produced a 
good weight of grain. Oats were cut in Essex on the 17th. After 
three weeks’ drought the ponds were everywhere dried up, and 
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farmers took the opportunity to marl their land with the contents. 
Wild flowers produced fewer leaves, and such as did develop were 
stunted and shrivelled, but flowers were more brilliant and abun- 
dant, and many seeds ripened that do not usually do so. In the 
Courts of Justice the presiding judges hinted at adjournment on 
account of lack of ventilation and so forth. Matters became very 
grave. It was quite easy to ford streams, and even rivers, and 
those who plied the rod were forced to leave their tackle at home. 
The lack of water affected the milk supply, but on account of 
spring and autumn contracts the retailers kept down the price. 
Butter rose, however. In most districts, water had to be taken in 
water carts to the cattle, or they would have died from thirst. 
The failure of root-croops at this time was paralleled by the pro- 
spect of a dearth of vegetables for both summer and winter use. 
The dry atmosphere and lack of moisture also had the effect of 
causing apples and plums to fall from the trees. For this reason 
fruit became dear. The entire revolution of the floral calendar was 
accomplished now by flowering of autumn flowers, and later by the 
abnormal appearance of spring blooms. It was difficult for fol- 
lowers of county cricket and other recreations to make sure of a 
game. One feature for congratulation was the holding out of the 
large reservoirs. On the 18th, in the N. and N.E., a welcome 
shower seemed to break the spell. Up to this they had had 236 
hours of sunshine at Bournemouth (July 18th). Rain fell on the 
20th in London. The absence of springs in the Fens caused the 
inhabitants to suffer, especially from the heat. In the same way 
wild animals, deprived of their usual supply, were in great distress, 
so that by placing a bowl of water out of doors, one was sure of as 
varied and crowded a body of visitors as in the depth of winter. 
The adamantine state of the ground caused worms to die by the 
hundred. Moreover, the prevalence of heath-hres, especially in 
the South of England, added greatly to the privations of the furred 
and feathered tribes. On the other hand, “ young cheepers ” have 
profited by the spell of dry weather. The third week in July, 
moreover, saw stubble well in progress of clearance, a state of 
affairs not known since 1865. In London the glass stood at go° 
and 92° at Hillington, on the 22nd. At Bath, the minimum was 
registering 78°, breaking all records. Usually 2°47 inches of rain- 
fall in July, but this year it was practically nil. After 1858, when 
there was a drought lasting 20 days, the longest hitherto was in 
1887, lasting 25 days, one in 1863 continuing 24 days. The 
drought caused sheep usually sold at 50s., to go for 38s. This, 
with the rise in the prise of hay at £6 a ton, not £4, bids fair to 
ruin the small owners. The glass registered 90° at Ramsgate on 
the 24th, though the glass fell generally in the South. 
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The whole country looked withered and sere as after autumn, 
and no flowers could be found in the meadows and woods. It 
looked as if the countryside, owing to some mammoth motor race, 
had been smothered in white dust. Where there were no reser- 
voirs in the country, people now had to buy water for the stock. 
Curiously, on the 25th, the drought broke, equalling that of 1887, 
and there was an hour’s rain, with a falling glass. The English 
drought was not exceptional, for in France the temperature rose 
to 102°2°, and in Germany to go—100°. After the interlude of 
rain, the drought, however, again continued, and the glass showed 
a temperature of 86° at Margate, 84° in London on the 28tii. 
About now thunder was general abroad, ana one storm broke 
over London on the 29th, when an inch of rain fell in a quarter of 
an hour, and hailstones half an inch in diameter, a whirlwind blow- 
ing at 55 miles an hour. Trees were uprooted, carriages turned 
upside down, and passengers, drenched to the skin, were obliged to 
seek immediate shelter. Curiously enough, only the centre of the 
Metropolis felt all this. During July there were twelve hours of 
sunshine each day; at Bournemouth 38741. For fifteen days 
some places had a temperature of over 80°. London had 9 hours 
of sun daily. There was only 0°7 inch. of rain in July, instead 
of 3 inches, a record for the last 50 years. 

The opening days of August were heralded by showers (0°02 
inches) of rain in London, 0°98 inches at Aberystwith. Lowestoft 
on August Ist had 14 hours’ sunshine, and the glass stood at 87° 
at Cromer. 

The heat-wave returned by August 10th, and everywhere 10 
hours’ sunshine were experienced, and as much as 14 hours at 
Hastings. The temperature rose to 97°19, a record since July 
15th, 1881. It was 92° at Cromer. At Morecambe they had 14} 
hours’ sunshine. 

Consequently, there was still a shortage of water,’and stock 
suffered. In America, they experienced a rigour of 109° of heat. 
The drought, in spite of intermittent showers, had lasted 40 days 
on August 15th. Everywhere, an autumnal look was given to 
everything by the foliage of the trees, especially the beech and 
oak. Birds and beasts were in a bad way. Cattle and sheep had 
nothing to eat. This year’s hay had to be doled out to them with 
extreme care. 

Buildings on clay soils had their foundations loosened. Canal 
traffic was suspended. In London, there was a temperature of 
86°, and men had to seek refuge in the Baths. Business was at a 
standstill. The manual labourer had a great difficulty in keeping 
cool, and to this the railway strike may be ascribed, some men 
loosing their mental balance. A similar state of affairs, where 
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heat and drought occurred, took place in France, Germany, and 
Italy. Despite the north wind and cloudy weather, the absence 
of rain after 41 days’ drought affected everything. But in a mar- 
vellous way things began gradually to adapt themselves by this 
time to the altered conditions, and develop a xerophytic tendency. 
Apples began to swell, the flowers accustoming themselves to an 
absence of morning dew went on blooming in their usual profu- 
sion, or even more abundantly. Absence of grass, etc., was, now- 
ever, detrimental to the well-being of cattle, and each day’s pro- 
longation of drought increased the chance of a water famine. 
Experiments made to produce rain were futile. Probably -the 
spell of dry weather was due to a northerly extension of the Gulf 
Stream, as more rain fell in Scotland. The spots around the 
corona of the sun were fewer in number (a possible cause). Since 
May 22nd, except on August 22nd, the sun shone continuously for 
g2 days, up till September 2nd. The temperature exceeded 80° 
on 29 days. In spite of all this London always had a reserve of 
9,000,000,000 gallons in her reservoir, a splendid testimony to the 
efficiency of the Metropolitan Water Board, and even a small 
town like Leicester had nearly 600,000,000 gallons in store. 

In September (2nd week) the heat wave recurred, making the 
34th day on which temperature in London rose to 80°. Rain fell 
in the N. and S.W. on the 11th, and where considerable was ac- 
companied by storms, the country being now at the zenith of its 
distress. All things have an end, and on September 12th a heavy 
rain-shower fell, and in the S. and E. the glass dropped, though 
high in London, and at Herne the glass was at 88°. The rain 
fell in torrents, and on the 15th a cold wave set in, the glass falling 
to 62°. A curious effect of the extra stimulus given to the over- 
strained plant and animal world, was the flowering of spring blooms 
and the unusual song of summer birds. Trees and shrubs have 
produced an extraordinary crop of berries and fruits. The effect 
on the country was magical. Once again the fields are green, 
indeed, there is talk of second crops. Of course, the real effects 
will be noticed in next year’s output of bloom and fruit. 

Now, in the event of another drought of such magnitude as. 
this one, what are we going to do to prevent the general shortage 
of water, which has had so disastrous an effect on crops, fruit, 
stock, and, indeed, on everything? 

It seems to us that our old-fashioned drainage system is too 
automatic, and too much adapted to collecting and drawing away 
water, without distributing it, or regulating it. 

Can we not have, as in sewerage systems, and water mains im 
towns, a method of controlling the drainage of fields, etc., so that 
in time of drought, every pore of the country need not be ex- 
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hausted of its complement of moisture? It does not seem to us 
that it would be difficult to arrange and construct artificial sluices 
or dams to prevent the regular carrying away of water in time of 
drought. Then each field would have a supply, and it would not be 
necessary to carry water to cattle. Then, why should not cattle 
be taken to water? 

Can we not adopt generally the more sensible system of irri- 
gation, in flat areas, that preva‘ls now in Lincolnshire, and in 
Holland ? 

The great amount of evaporation that takes place in a drought 
leads one to suggest that, in the case of ponds, there should be 
some method of covering them up, say, with a galvanized roof, 
with open sides, so that they are kept cool and at a constant 
temperature. This would help to retain them at a normal level. 

The natural emptying of ditches into streams, streams into 
rivers, and these into the sea, where, in the last case, good water is 
rendered unfit for drinking purposes, might be interrupted in the 
case of drought, and lakes might be dammed up. Across ditches, 
streams, and even rivers, we might construct, for the time being, 
‘temporary bars or dams, so that in every water-bearing district, 
especially toward the head, water could be kept above its usual 
level, to allow for evaporation. 

We are aware this would involve us in difficulties in regard to 
fishing and other rights, but such legal barriers might, in the public 
interest, in such a case, be wisely overstepped by new legislation 
or public consent. 

A. R. Horwoop. 
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A SCOTTISH PORTRAIT. 


WHILE there have been many men of genius rather less than first 
rate, whose intimate association with their time has gained for 
them some degree of immortality, others, for lack of nothing but the 
luck, seemed to have missed this clutch at the skirts of history, and 
with it what of subsequent appreciation their abilities may have 
really merited. Such remain lonely ghosts in the retrospect of the 
literary annalist, haunting the byways of the past in rather reserved 
aloofness, apt, like old dandies in a younger generation, to affect 2 
fashion of speech slightly unfamiliar to the ear, and yet, upon fur- 
ther converse, not seldom proving blithe and genial of counsel be- 
yond the common manner of bygone celebrities. Of this number 
Alexander Smith has long since become one. As if to compen- 
sate for the sudden and short-lived burst of fame that greeted his 
early manhood, and of which he himself survived the echoes, the 
world has been singularly forgetful of this gentle Scottish poet ; 
and by the majority of people the really fine achievements of his 
short career, which began at Kilmarnock in the last hours of 1829, 
and ended in January, ’67, at Granton, remain unheard of. 

Paisley, one reckons, would be the scene of his earliest recol- 
lections ; thither, three years after his birth, his family removed, 
the father under necessity of finding fresh work at his trade of 
pattern designing for printed textiles. Not of the most idyllic, 
these early recollections, if one may judge from the poetic auto- 
biography of Alexander’s early years; a frail child he was, early 
receiving the unenviable recognition of imaginative qualities; for 
whom,— 


“The pale preceptor, clad in rusty black, 
The reading classes, and the murmuring forms 
Were torture ; and the ringing playground, hell.” 


His childhood—what childhood, apart from that in which it 
eternally consists, genius can ever be said to have had—came to an 
abrupt end in Glasgow about 1842. IIl-luck seems to have dogged 
the little family from the moment of Alexander’s birth; and what 
valuables it possessed had, one by one, to be parted with in Glasgow 
as the race against poverty grew sterner, Alexander's education 
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going as the last of them. One can realise with little effort the 
emotions, the tremulous apprehension, with which the child ef 
twelve first entered the printing rooms of the mill where for ten 
years his daily work was to lie. A ten-hour day, with continual 
grinding of looms, and odours of lithographic ink and engine oil 
about him, with annual breathing space of one autumn week—one 
wonders that the sensitive vitality of the boy survived the training 
as well as it did. The embryo poet-soul, indeed, could hardly have 
had a more restricted field of development; as witness the com- 
parative poverty of mood in all except Smith’s latest poetry; the 
nature glimpses, the ambitions, the idealisms, the few erotic epi- 
sodes of these first twenty years of his life, all being redolent of 
that peculiar species of romance—albeit intrinsically no poor one— 
which is born only under a dun-coloured sky. his early verse— 
autobiographic, all of it, under the thinnest of disguises,—seems to 
have been penned by no clearer light than that of one autumn 
moonrise that shone in his memory for many years over the smoky 
huddle of roof-tiles and chimney-pots. 

The love affair, too, associated with it, that stung so sharply 
the delicate heart of fourteen, shed in like fashion an unreal erotic 
radiance over his early poetry. The episode itself, it may be, was 
slight enough ; its heroine a girl employed in the embroidery rooms 
of the mill, several years the boy’s senior, and in matter-of-fact 
fashion engaged to marry—not her fourteen-year-old adorer ; which 
fact he learns by accident, from a conversation overh: .rd upon 
one of the upper factory stairways. A parting interview, in which 
the dark-haired, bright-cheeked mill-girl—warm-hearted enough in 
all probability, and little enough to blame for the lightheadedness 
of the adventure—seems to have been really sorry for the boy, and 
the affair was over ; save for its career as a poetic revenant through 
many years of his youth, grateful rather than otherwise in a time 
when the Byronic was somewhat in vogue, and poetic material else- 
where none of the amplest. Smith, recollecting in married after- 
years how he had “assisted the middle-aged Romeo home from 4 
roystering wine-party, and heard him hiccup out his marital annoy- 
ances,” refers vaguely to the affair with a scarcely sincere shrug 
of the shoulders; but it is very easy to fall into the common error 
of under-estimating the strength of such childish love-experiences, 
the more so as it often suits our convenience, as it suited his pose, 
to make unduly light of them. 

One is the more indulgent towards the artificial emotionalism 
of his early verse as one gathers, from occasional passages in which 
Pegasus goes for a while on all fours, what an uninspiring world 
it was the steed had to ride over. The family fortunes had con- 
tinued steadily to decline ; Smith told Dobell, in later life, that for 
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some years his father was largely dependent on the son’s earnings ; 
and in ’46, when the father died, economy impelled the poet and 
his mother to remove to a still cheaper quarter of the city. 


A half-forgotten street 

Of frail and tumbling houses propt by beams, 
And ruined courts which, centuries before, 
Rang oft to iron heels.” 


Occasional excursions into the country round about Glasgow alone 
varied the alternation of long days in the designing rooms of the 
mill with nights spent in reading poetry, or in the translation of the 
sights and sounds of the day, its reflections upon life or religion, 
its ruling moods of blind desire and imaginative yearning, into the 
poems that were afterwards strung together in the “ Life-drama.” 

This work, in its final state, owes its existence to one George 
Gilfillan, a minister of Dundee. Gilfillan himself, in his journal, 
cuts a striking figure of a man ; he stood on the border-line between 
the strictly Calvinistic ethics of his father and the atmosphere of 
the literary circle of Glasgow, with which he was constantly and 
actively in touch. Perhaps, at bottom, Calvinist himself, and 
steadily fulfilling the duties of his position—the sermonizing espe- 
cially (no light matter then), with unflagging freshness and origin- 
ality—he shows in his journal naively responsive to the most varied 
phenomena of life: now it is a sunset that has struck him, or pecu- 
liar aspect of sea or sky, now some new idea for his long poem on 
“Night,” now some peculiar happening to a parishioner, or quaint 
incident of travel ; occasionally almost lyric passages occur in praise 
of little children, frequently notes of sermons in which he has 
pleased himself (whether recorded to preserve the satisfaction or to 
edify an imaginary reader, one does not know) and sometimes weird 
instances of the second sight that have come under his personal 
observation. His literary activities included occasional lecturings 
in various provincial centres, the editing of a re-issue of standard 
poets, and frequent contributions to the Scottish reviews, in which 
it was his great joy to herald the advent of any new star in the 
literary firmament. 

To him, in 1851, after having “kept his poetry beside him for 
a month, not sure whether to burn it, and tame himself down to his 
destiny, or to send it to me ”—with what alternation of world-defy- 
ing confidence and bitter mistrust at his heart only young scribblers 
know—Smith at length forwarded a collection of short poems; re- 
ceiving in reply that emphatic confirmation of his hope, which is 
ever the chief craving of adolescent genius, and the counsel to “bend 
himself to some (poetic) enterprise of pith and moment.” The 
poor poet, with no other grounds for faith in his own power and 
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judgment than this approbation of the middle-aged Dundee minis- 
ter (Gillfillan was then thirty-eight) could hardly be expected to see 
the fatuity of this advice; and accordingly began with uncertain 
Ht step to draw himself away from that contact with real things which 
fi had breathed life into his poetic impulses, towards the rarefied air 
i and worn-out pastoral “properties” of that region in which the 
romantic versifiers of the time, from Scott onwards, had confined 
the wanderings of the poetic imagination. 

It is poor play he makes with the “balcony overlooking the 
sea,” “mid forest glade,” and “antique room’ of this artificial 
region, where dwell the “lady with a fawn,” the maiden “ beautiful 
and pale,” the “ peasant with hands brown with toil,” who calls the 
hero “ Master,” and the “gold-haired and rosy lipped,” and ever- 
youthful poets, who always “sing” and never “say” their verses ; 
but the separate poems woven into the long romance are of beauty 
true-ringing enough well to reward the patient reader who, with 
melancholy smile, unwraps them again from that silky-rustling 
tissue in which, forty quick-living years ago, their maker so elabo- 
rately wrapt them up, pausing now and again over some surrep- 
titious scribble of autobiography traceable on paper otherwise of 
little value. One overhears, for instance, the unrecognized poet 

' indignantly voicing what he conceives to be the glow-worm’s point 
of view upon the doctrine that— 


“Each thing being equal in its sphere, 

The May-night glow-worm with its emerald lamp 
Is worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 
Continents in her white and silent light ”— 


and there are frequently traceable the symptoms of that pantheistic 
atttitude towards the world with which the sheer animal spirits of 
the early twenties are wont, in some form or other, to silence the 
metaphysical queryings of youth. Apropos of which latter, Gilfillan 
records, a year or so later, a complaint he has had from Smith’s 
minister as to the poet’s irregularity at Kirk, naively avowing his 
own intention of urging Smith to “go to some church at least!” 
While here is one of the gems of the “redaction ”—not quite per- 
fectly cut, maybe, but of excellent colour :— 


The callow young were huddling in the nests, 
The marigold was burning in the marsh 
a Like a thing dipt in sunset, when He came. 











My blood went up to meet Him on my face, 
Glad as a child that hears its father’s step 
And runs to meet Him at the open porch. 
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I gave Him all my being, like a flower 
That flings its perfume on a vagrant breeze ; 
A breeze that wanders on and heeds it not. 


His scorn is lying on my heart like snow. 
My eyes are weary, and I fain would sleep: 
The quietest sleep is underneath the ground. 


Are ye around me, friends? I cannot see, 
I cannot hear the voices that I love, 
I lift my hands to you from out the night. 


Methought I felt a tear upon my cheek ; 
Weep not, my mother! It is time to rest, 
And I am very weary; so, good-night! 


The reader might imagine, from the lyrical narrative in which 
this little song is set, that some episode of the poet’s experience 
were in it referred to—were it not on record that the whole of the 
tenderly coloured story was the outcome of a passing glimpse of a 
little child in the Trongate. But the mind of the man was ever 
so; frailly tremulant to each faintest stimulus towards the beauti- 
ful in its environment, shrinking, one almost fancies—at least, in 
poetic faculty—from the ruder excitements and passions of the 
time. For the “modest, simple-minded youth,” to whom literature 
as a profession was abhorrent, even in contrast with his own un- 
indulgent trade, the “slumbrous sun within the lazy west” proved 
a more grateful source of inspiration than that epical European 
struggle about which the Scottish youth of the time was losing its 
head. Something in the temper of his mind, destined to reveal 
itself with singular charm and wistfulness in prose before the short 
life was over, is traceable even in the earliest work of this man who 
found beyond all other days congenial— 


“ The shrinking day, that sometimes comes 

In Winter’s front, so fair ’mong its dark peers, 
It seems a straggler from the files of june 
Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 

And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 
Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined November's troop, then marching past ; 
And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 
And all the while it holds within its hand 

A few half-withered flowers.” 


In the early months of 1852 Smith had a hand in the founding 
of a Glasgow Athenzum ; in which paper, as in one or two other 
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periodicals from 1850 onwards, occasional verses of his appeared 
prior to the publication of the “Life-drama.” These, and the 
vigorous campaign in the reviews Gilfillan waged on his behalf 
from the autumn of 1851 onwards, rendered his name comparatively 
familiar to Glasgow; so that on the completion of the work an 
expectant, if limited, public, and (O happy day?) two or three good 
publishers, were ready to welcome its appearance. The youth closed 
with one Bogue, of London, from whom he had £100 for the copy- 
right, and a later gratuitous £50, the sale exceeding the most san- 
guine of expectations. Glasgow alone accounted for 500 copies 
of this first issue. Farewell now to the printing rooms of the cloth 
mill ; at last the poet will discover his own true pasturage! 

Of the subsequent journey to London with John Nichol very 
little record is discoverable. “On their way,” writes Miss Rose 
Sketchley, in an introduction to a reprint of Smith’s early poetry, 
“they passed through the Lake District, where they interviewed 
Miss Martineau through her ear trumpet, and at Nottingham they 
visited Philip Bailey, the author of ‘Festus. Alexander 
Smith found in London a hearty reception, and enjoyed a pleasant 
consequence of his fame in the cordiality of people of distinction.! 
George Lewes, Sir Arthur Helps, and Herbert Spencer were among 
those who showed him kindness. He is described by one who first 
met him at this time as “a quiet, solid-looking Scot, with a broad 
forehead of the regular Germanic type; of plain, homely, but self- 
possessed manners ; with not much to say, and saying that little in 
a deep, slow voice, impressive and reflective, rather than melodious.” 
Another friendship began on this tour was that of Sydney Dobell, 
Smith’s kindred spirit in poesy, at whose home at Cheltenham he 
and the Rev. B. Paton spent some days. Previous to this Dobell’s 
acquaintance with Smith’s poetry had been owing to Gilfillan, to 
whom Dobell himself had been indebted in very much the same 
manner as was Smith in ’51, and more than one minor Scottish 
poet after that date. A letter of Dobell’s to the Dundee preacher, 
referring to the article on Smith in the Eclectic Review that had 
first announced him to the world, becomes curiously significant in 
the retrospect. Speaking of the extracts from the (not yet pub- 
lished) “ Life Drama,” Dobell writes: “If they fairly represent the 
poem from which they are taken (I cannot tell whether you mean 
them for plums or pudding) you have certainly unearthed a new 
poet. I have seen very little poetry lately which seemed to me 
so little alloyed. But has he not published already either in news- 
papers or periodicals? for, curiously enough, I have the strongest 


1. Gilfillan writes, in a letter dated 22nd July, 1853: ‘I see his appearance has 
disappointed the Londoners, who were expecting a ‘ satel darling.’”’ ‘ 
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impression of having seen the best images before, and I am seldom 
mistaken in these remembrances.” 

The whole matter seems to us of far less importance now than 
it did to those reviewers who, six years after Vobell’s letter, and 
greatly, be it observed, to his disgust, raised so’ vigorous a storm 
anent this same charge of plagiarism. Obviously, a certain modi- 
cum of truth lay in it; but its virulence was due rather to that 
gradual shifting of the critical standpoint that has since left Smith 
and his school so completely on one side than to the short-comings 
of a single individual. The public from ’54 onwards, when Aytoun’s 
famous skit upon the “spasmodic” school appeared, had been realis- 
ing by slow degrees the utter staleness and futility of the conven- 
tions of current “romanticism” in poetry. Carlyle’s attitude, at 
first entirely disregarded, was becoming more and more respected 
in the literary circles of the north; and the earlier writers and 
artists of the modern school were beginning to show what could 
be done by accepting the phenomena of the real, and not a shallow 
imaginary world, for their artistic material. The vigour and variety 
of such experiments opened the public eye to the sameness of the 
conventionalism common to all the poets of the older school; and 
when, in a few unlucky instances in Smith’s verse, this identity >f 
atmosphere condensed itself into an actual identity of phrase or 
image, the pending deluge of destructive criticism could hold off no 
longer. Smith and the other pseudo-romantic poets of his time 
became co-partners with the Claude school of painting in that ebb 
of popular approval over which Ruskin was just then waxing so 
very voluble in the south. Now, however, when we are beginning 
to understand what it was that Whistler realized, with his tongue 
in his cheek, at the height of the impressionist furore, what of real 
genius had enwrapped itself in this tissue of convention may not 
improperly come in, along with the many apostles of the next mode 
in matters artistic, for a tentative re-appreciation. 

For the present, however, Smith’s sun shone brightly enough. 
The success of his book won him the patronage of the Duke of 
Argyll and of Lord Dufterin, as well as wider opportunities for 
both work and friendship, on his return to Glasgow, after visiting 
these noblemen in the autumn of ’53. Through his friendship with 
the younger Nichol, Smith became one of an eager circle of young 
Glasgow Liberals meeting periodically during the winter of ’53-4 
at the Observatory. Professor Nichol, by his marriage in ’53, had 
allied himself with a name prominent in reform, more especially 
that of slave-emancipation; and his home on the hill-top became 
a rallying point of vigorous liberalism, where Smith and a cluster 
of ’Varsity students were welcomed at fortnightly tea by the 
Astronomer and his wife, and afterwards let loose in the library 
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for the discussion of various burning topics of the hour. It is in- 
teresting to note that Kossuth made the Observatory his home 
during his brief visit to Glasgow in 54. Smith’s activities at this 
time were devoted to the preparation of a second volume of poems, 
and a brief editorship of the Glasgow Miscellany under Dr. J. 
Hedderwick. The secretaryship of Edinburgh ’Varsity, however, 
falling vacant at this time, was secured for the young poet by a 
vigorous campaign in his favour, led by Dr. Hedderwick, which 
ended in a victory by three votes; Edinburgh, accordingly, from 
January, 1854 onwards, became Smith’s home, and remained such 
till his death. 

This same year, however, saw the setting of the tide against 
Smith’s fortune, of which Aytoun’s “ Firmilian” article in the May 
Blackwood was the first public indication. The poem itself, bril- 
liantly satirical in both style and matter of the pseudo-romantic 
poetry of the time, and including even Gilfillan in its clever dia- 
tribe, became at least as popular as the poetry Smith published in 
’57—two years, that is, after the appearance of the “ Percy Jones” 
skit, but no means subsequent to its notoriety; as an incident 
Dobell relates in a letter of November, 1856, amusingly demon- 
strates. Thackeray, who had recently been lecturing in Edinburgh, 
had run foul at one of his meetings, of the political views of 
Aytoun’s party, and incurred a vigorous hissing; which he stood, 
however, so successfully, affecting to be heartily amused by it, as 
to turn the tables upon his opponents. But Aytoun had his revenge 
at a dinner part very shortly after: Thackeray, innocently look- 
ing round the table, enquired of the company in general, “Can 
anyone tell me who Percy Jones is?” Instantly the professor took 
up the challenge : “Oh, he’s a d——d rascal who lives at Ipswich!” 

Of the sonneteering Smith had been engaged upon in the 
interval between his first and second publications, there is not very 
much to be said: his pen, as a rule, manages the delicate gas with 
tolerable success; but in no sonnet that he wrote does it become 
apparent that the shape of the thought itself was definitely son- 
netrical. One feels upon reading both Smith’s sonnets and his 
blank verse that the form is merely an expression of the idea, that 
there has not been heat enough in the conception to completely 
fuse the two; and that in consequence the sonnets are, on the 
whole, insipid, and the blank verse—at feast in the long narrative 
he wrote in it—perceptibly dull. He seems to have found his 
really native language in an irregularly rhyming iambic tetrameter 
which bore an unlucky resemblance to that of Keats; and to have 
neglected sufficiently to cultivate his individuality as to render the 
form, or the peculiar atmosphere of his poetry, distinct from Keats 
in the one case, and Tennyson in the other.. The casual tone, too, 
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to which, as an essayist, he owes a great part of his charm, was 
hardly conducive to enduring work when he allowed it to become 
a constituent of his mental attitude towards poetry. Dobell, who 
possessed far more than Smith that so necessary artisan element 
of soul, commenting in ’56 on Smith’s engagement to Flora Mac- 
Donald of Skye, remarks that “his nature is unwrought gold, and 
only a great love would stimulate his indolence to work it.” 
Indolence was, perhaps, rather a hard word to apply to that 
trait of Smith’s character. His was the attitude of the spectator 
towards life in a far more literal sense than that of the writers and 
artists of the avowedly eclectic school; for whereas to the‘ latter 
a scepticism that dissolves the universe in the mind of the indivi- 
dual is inherent, to the simpler intelligence of the Scottish poet 
the world retained its busy, palpitating existence apart from lim, 
engendering in him a strange sense of isolation and aloofness, as 
of a kindly elder smiling approvingly upon a game of children. He 
had never been under any delusion as to the significance of his own 
share in it; and he seems to have early felt the charm of what 
Ibsen calls the “ October stand-point ”—a charm that the strenuous- 
ness of the retrospect served only to deepen. The whole of the 
verse published as “City Poems,” is concerned with recollection— 
—there is no present, still less a future; and though one feels at 
times the influence of that unreal exaltation of mood in which 
youth experiences even its sharpest trials, this atmosphere passes 
out of his work, the light over the world merges suddenly without 
a noon from morning to dusk, and the poignancy of all the pains 
of adolescent genius loses itself in a new, and yet familiar, mood 
of remoteness, in which they become even less than matter for 
poetry—mere impersonal features of a world in which the whim- 
sical, the semi-serious, the half-fantastic, as a rule, predominate. 
One feels the foreshadowing of this later mood in the fre- 
quency throughout Smith’s poetry, of the presence of the idea of 
death. At first it manifests itself as a mere companion-idea to 
that of the absolute in passion, claiming, however, some share in 
the devotion which is usually paid by youth to that alone. But 
when absent altogether from the surface of thought it is generally 
present as a tacit background to it; “unsuspected, this 1dea of 
death lurks in the sweetness of music; it has something to do with 
the pleasures with which we behold the vapours of morning; it 
comes between the passionate lips of lovers; it lives in the thrill 
of kisses”—conceive the temper of the mind in which all that 
truth had become conscious, even commonplace! And, anon, the 
skeleton is stuck up expressly to be draped in fantastic metaphor, 
and made the butt of sly joking in the very act of disclaimer; as 
in the inimitable beginning of the essay on “ Death and the Fear of 
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Dying”—“ Let me curiously analyse eternal farewells, and the last 
pressures of loving hands. Let me smile at faces bewept, and the 
nodding plumes and slow paces of funerals. Let me write down 
brave heroical sentences—sentences that defy death, as brazen 
Goliath the hosts of Israel.” Or again: “Middle age may fear 
death as little as youth fears it; but it has learned seriousness, 
and it has no heart to poke fun at the lean ribs, or to call it fond 
names like a lover, or to stick a primrose in its grinning chaps, and 
draw a strange pleasure from the irrelevancy.” While finally, and 
with wonderful geniality and beneficence, it was this same bias of 
his nature that enfranchised him in the city of the past so long 
before his time, for the twilight of whose familiar streets his mind 
was often home-sick in the lonelier places of this world. “One 
likes to know,” he writes in Skye, “that Pope saw Dryden in the 
easy chair near the fire at Will’s coffee-house, and that Scott met 
Burns at Adam Ferguson’s. It is pleasant also to know that 
Doctor Johnson and Flora MacDonald met. It was like the meet- 
ing of two widely separated eras and orders of things—Fleet Street 
and the Cuchulling, with Ossianic mists on their crests, come face 
to face. “Pleasantest of all,” he finds it, “lying awake at mid- 
night to catch, muffled by distance, the thunder of the northern 
sea, and to think of all the ears the sound has filled.” 

It was, indeed, this sub-conscious pre-occupation with death, 
more than any other phase of his mental vision, that kept the soul 
of the man perennially youthful. For him, however familiar, cer- 
tain aspects of life might become, there remained always this point 
of contact with the wonderful about them at which, child-like and 
enthralled in the near presence of the unknown, the fantastic, he 
could at any moment re-immerse himself in the glamour of exist- 
ence. His soul was eager for the ever recurring pause in life’s 
symposium, when— 


“As if beckoned by an unseen hand 

The man whose laugh is loudest in his cups 
Rises with a wild face, and goes away 
From mirth into a shroud without a word.” 


Smith makes no comment. That is just where the exquisite in- 
timacy of his poetry resides—in the man’s perfectly naive accept- 
ance of the fact, and lack of attempt, of desire even, to do anything 
that might explain away its ineffable weirdness. 

And, by degrees, as the novelty of the rest of life receded from 
him, this atmosphere diffused itself over all the visible world; so 
that he came eventually to contemplate it through a kind of lumi- 
nous psychological twilight, like that of his own native northern 
latitudes ; and instinctively to predilect in it these more pensive 
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phases wherein this peculiar glamour especially resided. It was 
for this that the old desire which brought him into the pseudo- 
romantic school was really yearning; and with its discovery as a 
remote quality of the actual world, real, if rare, beyond the brightest 
hopes of romanticism, there entered into his work a tone of sub- 
dued mellow gladness—as if something he had sought ardently in 
other ways, with high adventure and bitter disillusion, were come 
upon him kindly and softly in the tired closing of his travail, as a 
lover might come through the tranquil northern gloaming—stealing 
about him with quiet ecstasy tempered to his unspoken weariness 
of soul, yet strangely coronal of his persistent exquisiteness of 
ideal and perception, and life-long questing after a species of truth 
in the actual world which others had been content simply to dream 
of as the perfect beauty of a fictitious and merely secondary cosmos. 
And as he became more and more aware of this recondite quality, 
and yielded more and more completely to its reposeful influence 
upon the mind, the temper crystallized for him (this time in prose) 
in a fancy realm exquisitely consonant with its single impulse, 
upon which, as the incarnation of an actual pre-existant logos, the 
sign of endurance beyond the rest of his work is probably set. 

“It matters not,” he says, “to relate how or when I became a 
denizen of Dreamthorp; it will be sufficient to say that I am not a 
born native, but that I came to reside in it a good while ago now. 
The several towns and villages in which, in my time, I have pitched 
a tent did not please, for one obscure reason or another; this one 
was too large, t’other too small; but when, on a summer evening 
about the hour of eight, I first beheld Dreamthorp with its west- 
ward-looking windows painted by sunset, its children playing in the 
single straggling street, the mothers knitting at the open doors, 
the fathers standing about in long white blouses, chatting or smok- 
ing; the great tower of the ruined castle rising high into the rosy 
air, with a whole troop of swallows—by distance made as small as 
gnats—skimming about its rents and fissures; when I first beheld 
all this, I felt instinctively that my knapsack might be taken off 
’ my shoulders, that my tired feet might wander no more, that at 
last, on the plane, I had found a home.” 

Thus, at last, one reflects, he did, indeed, reach it—that edifice 
so noble, so radiant-shining upon the far horizon of his youth, to- 
wards which, as it materialized from the mists of hope and fancy, 
he had seemed to journey as under some strange enchantment, 
wherein with each forward step upon the road there fell some 
dust of sun-dried mortar, or fragment of broken battlement, or 
coping from the lofty walls; the twilight meanwhile gathering 
about it, through which the homely townlet at its feet, visible now 
only as the end of the pilgrimage approaches, stretches out to him 
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half-familiar arms of welcome ; so that when at last, on that sum- 
mer evening “about the hour of eight,” he stands beside it, and 
surveys its shattered glory, it seems to him that, though built up, 
indeed, within a lifetime, the castle “inhabited now by jackdaws 
and starlings, is old; the chapel which adjoins it is older still ; 
and the lake behind both, and in which their shadows sleep, is, I 
suppose, as old as Adam.” 

It is, indeed, with somewhat the charm and remoteness of 
shadows in a lake that the world is reflected in this little book of 
essays. Here are its incongruities as well as its beauties, its 
humour not less than its pathos, softened down into just such a 
mellow harmony as the still water, with its caressing subdual of 
detail and deepening of colour, bestows upon the scenery of its 
banks. And, as with the lake, you must choose well the hour and 
the mood in which you would appreciate the beauties of the shadow 
world: come to it too breathless from the race of life, and you will 
find the surface ruffled as by a restless wind, and the charm of 
the picture lost in vagueness and distortion. You will murmur of 
affectation, of insincerity—not realising that it is precisely in this 
eclecticism of mood, of phrase, that some minds are most naturally 
revealed, forgetting, it may be, that pure naturalism is by no means 
the canonized virtue it is supposed, that without other graces it 
availeth littl—Adam was a bore. Wait, rather, until some fugi- 
tive mood brings you within hail of this other figure on the verge 
of the shadow land, destined so early to enter it altogether; when 
from his side you may watch the passage of phantom summers into 
a shadowy dissolution with no greater bitterness of mood than 
breathes in his own quiet verses :— 


O mellow, mellow orchard bough! 

O yellow, yellow wheaten plain! 

Soon will reaper wipe his brow, 
Gleaner glean her latest grain, 

October, live a gipsy bold, 

Pick the berries in the lane, 

And November, woodman old, 

With faggots gathered ’gainst the cold, 
Trudge through wind and rain. 


W. AYLOTT ORTON. 














1911. 


HOW THE BISHOP CUT THE 
KNOT. 


THERE was no doubt the Bishop of Alchester was a well-preserved 
man. At the present time he thought himself a badly used man. 
The paunch, that presented a graceful yet not too pronounced con- 
vexity, under the episcopal apron, reminded one of a promontory, 
jutting out with barely perceptible roundness on the borders of a 
land of peace and plenty. As he sat just now in his study, lines of 
care were beginning to show, and the marks of perplexity that 
puckered his brow were as wavelets telling of some storm within 
the mind. The voyage of life for this diocesan had so far been 
an even one, and the south wind had blown softly; but here there 
were rocks ahead, and the winds of trouble were rising. 

“Any more tidings of the impasse at Clayborough, Mr. Sar- 
toris?” he asked, as his chaplain finished opening the large batch 
which constituted the Bishop’s correspondence. “There is a letter 
here, your Lordship, saying the churchwardens, after some hard 
bargaining, have succeeded in getting rid of the clerical substitute 
yesterday, but that he refused to budge until they had paid him for 
the four Sundays of his engagement, though he had only taken one 
Sunday’s duty. It says they cannot find anyone to help during 
the Vicar’s absence, and he is away on the Continent.” “Ah!” 
replied the Bishop, with a sigh of relief, “I am thankful the man 
has taken himself off. We must try to help the parish for the 
remaining Sundays.” This case concerned one of a few strange 
clergy who had crept into the diocese for temporary duty, and had 
caused much heartburning. The clergyman in question had sig- 
nalised his entrance upon this temporary employment by frequent- 
ing the public-house with unclerical regularity ; and more than once 
he had been encountered by certain highly respectable Noncon- 
formists making his devious way homeward to nis lodgings late at 
night. 

“Is there any reply from Mr. Everton, of Furzegreen, as to my 
letter of censure for his carelessness in engaging a stranger without 
satisfying himself as to his dona fides, and thus causing a scandal 
to the church?” 

“Yes, Bishop, here is the letter, in which he admits his care- 
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lessness, but says the man’s plausibility carried him away. He will 
be careful in future to submit any new clergyman’s name to you 
for your approval.” 

The black sheep under discussion had interviewed the Vicar of 
Furzegreen, a prominent clergyman of experience, who, without 
further inquiry, had engaged him, giving him the charge of a 
mission church. After a week’s apparently acceptable work, the 
new curate had obtained from him a month’s stipend on the plea of 
poverty, and then decamped. It was thereupon discovered tnat he 
had been personating a clergyman who was on his holidays. 

It was certainly not the Bishop’s fault that these irregularities 
had occurred, for he had issued clear instructions that his permis- 
sion should be obtained before any unknown clergyman was em- 
ployed as a /ocum. These rules had been evaded. 

This morning, however, there had alighted upon the poor 
Bishop’s head a bolt from a very unexpected blue. He was groan- 
ing over a note of a melancholy character from a well known and 
trusted beneficed clergyman, who was famous for his self- 
denying ministrations, conveying the tidings that he had to 
appear as co-respondent in an action for divorce. The 
case stood out in very bald outlines. Here were a 
husband and wife in a good social position, but with incompati- 
bility of temper and stubborn wills, striking as flint against steel. 
The wife found refuge in church work in the parish of the Rev. E. 
Brakeway, in whom she thought she could discern a sympathetic 
spirit. The position became complicated; the jealous husband 
sought to untie the knot in the Divorce Court. 

“Oh, Sartoris,” he groaned. “There are people who envy us 
our lot, and because we have a palace to live in, they talk about the 
fatal opulence of bishops. They think a bishop’s lines are cast in 
pleasant places. They don’t see, as you can, the many bitter drops 
in the cup we have to drink. Here we have a diocese well or- 
ganised, with a band of hard-working, devoted clergy, and spiritual 
agencies busily at work rescuing souls from destruction. To all 
this there comes the discouraging check that one of our staff of 
life savers is possibly about to be swallowed up in the general 
wreckage.” 

The day of the trial came, and the verdict found was in favour 
of the husband. The Rev. Edward Brakeway must now disappear 
beneath the waters of oblivion. A strong and subtle temptation 
had assailed him, as it seemed, at the point of least resistance, 
and the Bishop had no choice but to declare the Rev. Edward 
Brakeway, priest, unfit to hold preferment. 

Arising out of the affair a stiff problem now continually faced 
the chief pastor of the diocese. There was the haunting fear that 
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the Church might be wrong in its treatment of its erring ministers. 
What becomes of these clerical derelicts? Dropped by their 
friends, thrust out of sight by the Church, they become part of the 
general flotsam upon the sea of life. If the church is a spiritual 
society, how can it justify itself in casting any soul entirely away? 
Is it at liberty to set forth its ideal of brotherhood for all, and then 
when one member falls, is he to be trodden down in the rush and 
welter, and no one allowed to stretch out to him a helping hand? 
The conventional thing was done in these cases, and the Church 
simply identified itself with the world. 

These were some of the reflections passing through the- mind 
of the good Bishop, as he dwelt on the ruin of a promising young 
man, and of the probable sufferings of his innocent wife and 
children. 

Many months after this had passed, and the evening drew 
near when the Bishop had to carry out a preaching engagement at 
the opening of a mission church in a district of Brakeway’s old 
parish. It was a poor, working-class quarter, full of casual la- 
bourers, where direct colloquial preaching, and the singing of 
simple hymns, were necessary to get into touch with the hard- 
handed, toiling population. 

The little church was crowded, and the Bishop improved the 
occasion by preaching on the parable of the Lost Sheep. The sur- 
rounding district was the wilderness, where many a lost sheep was 
straying, and the Divine Shepherd, by means of that mission church 
was coming to seek and save his own. They were perishing in the 
desert of mean streets for want of spiritual food and the water of 
life. Some might be falling over rocks of temptation into depths 
of ruin and despair. None must be neglected or despised, none 
must be forgotten, however vile his faults, lest any one should say 
“no man hath cared for my soul.” 

The discourse was a great sermon by an admittedly great 
preacher. All the resources of a rich and flexible voice were drawn 
upon—at one moment it was as soft and sweet as a flute, again a 
deep organ note of persuasion and pathos gave point to the picture 
he drew of the self-forgetting quest of the Good Shepherd. The 
closing hymn out of the Mission collection provided an emotional 
climax to the beautiful sentiment of the address :— 


“There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 

But one was out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold, 

Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd's care. 
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Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine, 
Are they not enough for Thee? 

But the Shepherd made answer—This of Mine 
Hath wandered away from Me. 

And although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


During the singing of these words there were a good many 
tear-dimmed eyes in that scarred and toil-worn congregation. As 
he drove home that night the Bishop had an uneasy feeling that the 
sin of the Pharisee was not unknown on the Episcopal bench. He 
in his office of Bishop had sacrificed the one for the good of the 
many. Of one thing he was convinced, that the Good Shepherd, 
whose heart had gone out in forgiveness to the woman taken in 
sin, and lifted her up, would by no means justify his action with 
regard to Brakeway. Christ’s method of moral reformation was 
that of love—not to sacrifice the sinner by way of example, but to 
reclaim him while purging him of his sin. He had turned 
this man adrift. The Bishop tossed about in bed, and 
passed a very restless night. A few days afterwards, 
a letter came from Brakeway containing a woeful tale. His wife, 
broken down with grief, and crushed with poverty, had died, leav- 
ing him with the care of their one child, a girl of four years of age— 
a puny, sickly little creature. He cried to his former father-in- 
God out of the depths. Could he, for the love of God, send him 
some pecuniary help. “God knows,” he wrote, “that my repent- 
ance is deep as my punishment is severe.” The address he gave 
was in a squalid part of South London. The Bishop could not 
resist this appeal. His mind was soon made up. As pastor ovium 
he would, he felt, be wanting in the first qualification for that post 
—sympathy: he would feel himself a mere hireling if he neg- 
lected this call. Two days later saw the Bishop on his way to the 
mean street ia the Borough, where the outcast lived. His epis- 
copal habit was covered by an overcoat, and for headgear he had 
an ordinary tall hat. In a poverty-stricken apartment he found 
the black sheep Brakeway kneeling by a miserable bed containing 
the dead body of his child. The breath had just gone out of the 
little frame, and there was the wretched father in the last stage of 
seediness as to clothing, sobbing as if his heart would break with 
his arms around the tiny form of clay. 

The pathos of the scene went straight to the heart of the 
chastened Bishop. Putting his hand lovingly on the shoulder of 
the outcast priest, he said, in a voice tremulous with pity: “May 
the Lord comfort you, my son. May he bless you and keep you, 
and deal tenderly with you. Come away, my friend. Let me take 
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you to my hotel and get you a change of clothing. Then we will 
arrange about the last resting place of this aear child. After 
which, you must come with me to my house, and remain there until 
I can place you on your feet.” 

After the funeral of his littie daughter, at which his Bishop 
was a mourner, Brakeway became a member of the Bishop’s house- 
hold, with whom he worked as a faithful private secretary. It was 
an unwonted spectacle to the visitors to the Palace, that of this 
formerly disgraced cleric, now a subdued humbie-minded man in a 
layman’s dress, received back by his Bishop, in defiance of con- 
vention, to give him a fresh chance to renovate his character. 


GEORGE MAURICE. 











CODIFICATION BY INSTALMENTS. 


VESTED interests have been successful so far in staving off a com- 
prehensive scheme of codification ; so we must be grateful for small 
mercies, and accept contributions in watertight compartments. 
Gratifying progress is being made with Maritime Law. To Ant- 
werp the credit is due of originating the idea of an International 
Maritime Committee, whose duties were to codify Maritime Law, 
after exhaustive and repeated references to all maritime nations, in 
order that the conclusions arrived at should be accepted by univer- 
sal consent. An immense amount of useful work has been done by 
the Central Bureau in Antwerp. Affiliated national associations 
have been formed, as a result of its efforts. To these associations 
the Central Bureau sends a series of questions covering the prin- 
ciples involved in a particular subject. The replies are tabulated 
and circulated to the national associations, thus acquainting each 
with the other’s answers. Then a draft is prepared previous to the 
meeting of the next Conference of the International Maritime Com- 
mittee. In this draft an attempt is made to direct diseussion to 
those principles on which the answers have shown international 
agreement, or the nearest approach to it. Resolutions embodying 
these principles are debated at the conference, and the result is the 
draft of a code to be discussed at a future conference. 

The Committee had to struggle against a great deal of dis- 
couragement in its early efforts. A tribute of admiration is due to 
its steadfast persistence. Encouragement and recognition came in 
the course of time. The Belgian Government placed Europe and 
the world under a debt of gratitude for persuading the maritime 
States to lend their support. This they have agreed to do by 
appointing representatives to a Diplomatic Conference at Brussels 
in order to consider the codes submitted by the international Mari- 
time Committee. The two first subjects dealt with are collision 
and salvage. Progress was reported in 1905, when the codes 
appertaining to these subjects were approved at a diplomatic ses- 
sion at which two British representatives were present. The next 
two subjects attacked were the shipowners’ liability for material 
losses and maritime mortgages and liens) These are now being 
considered. After passing the Diplomatic Conference they will in- 
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vite official criticism in this country, and then they will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Maritime Conventions Bill, which is 
the outcome of the two first subjects—collision and salvage—is 
down for consideration by a Committee of the House of Lords. 
If the Bill is passed it will be followed by amendments in the law 
relating to merchant shipping. Two new subjects, the fifth and 
sixth, are now being considered by the Maritime Committee. These 
are the shipowners’ liability for loss of life and personal injury and 
divergences in the laws of Affreightment. Both subjects were dis- 
cussed at the Bremen Conference a couple of years ago, and a 
further meeting was held in Paris during October for further con- 
sideration. These two subjects were found to present more-diffi- 
culties than the previous four. Precisely the same painstaking 
routine had been followed, but great divergence of opinion had 
been disclosed. 


It was extremely unsatisfactory that the British representation 
was altogether inadequate. The printed list of our delegates had 
been equal to that of other countries, but only two appeared. One 
had no instructions. The other claimed no authority to speak for 
anyone but himself. This lack of interest on the part of the pre- 
dominant maritime country was the subject of general remark. How 
was it to be explained? No one knew. More of this anon. 


The liability for life claims and personal injuries gave rise to 
much discussion. The difficulty encountered at the outset was 
this: Should injury to the ship’s own crew, passengers, or shore 
labourers, be considered, as well as injury to persons on board the 
other vessel? One of the British representatives urged the limita- 
tion of the discussion strictly to liability for hfe claims and per- 
sonal injuries on board another vessel. This view prevailed. He 
urged, further, that the limit of life claims should be £8 per ton, a 
similar amount to that for material losses, and that these two lia- 
bilities should be separate and distinct. It appeared from evidence 
advanced the risk of life fiability in vessels collided with could be 
covered on exceedingly favourable terms. After much discussion 
the following resolution was passed :— 


“ This Conference is of opinion that an International Con- 
vention ought to be concluded on the basis of an additional 
liability in favour of life and personal injury claims. The 
Conference is of opinion that this additional liability should 
be assessed at £7 per ton on the tonnage of the ship.” 


The laws of Affreightment then engaged the attention of the 
Conference. This subject had been already before the national 
affiliated bodies. From the Bremen Conference it had been re- 
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ferred to a Special Commission in London. The report of this 
Commission, consisting of 28 clauses, was before the Paris meeting. 
Only six clauses were voted on. The resolutions are only pre- 
liminary to further discussion in Copenhagen in 1912. 

We are indebted to one of the admirable supplements now 
being issued by the leading journal for this report. It suggests 
various reflections. One is that we never give a lead in any ques- 
tion where codification is involved. Not only so, but we, the pre- 
dominant maritime nation, follow with an exceedingly ill grace. We 
send delegates without instructions—an unbusinesslike proceeding 
amounting almost to discourtesy. Is this the beginning of a pro- 
cess of cold shouldering? We have not forgotten our own codifica- 
tion fiasco of 1878. Nor have we forgotten a case decided in 1909, 
about which the leading journal wrote as follows, under date 
December roth :— 


“Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton has been eulogizing the 
virtues of case law as opposed to codification. They are little 
evident when we come to look at the authorities in regard to 
the point which the President had to consider. In a famous 
case decided not many years ago, ‘Sottomayor v. de Barros,’ 
the Court of Appeal made what seemed to many lawyers a 
great and unwarranted innovation. The late Sir James Han- 
nen saw his way, as some thought, to abide by the letter of 
the decision of the Appellate Court, and to disregard its spirit. 
Ever since, the text writers have been wrestling with the in- 
tractable authorities, and trying to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
Hitherto there has been an escape from serious conflicts by 
distinguishing between matters of form, and those of substance 
or essentials. The last reflection which the decision suggests 
is that it is a pity we have obstinately held aloof from the 
proceedings at the Hague, prosecuted with so much diligencé 
by the Dutch Government, and joined in by so many States 
with a view to unify private International Law as to 
marriage and other matters. Probably complete agreement 
would have been impracticable; but participation in such a 
discussion would have compelled us to formulate our own 
law, which has never been done with any approach tv 
completeness.” The italics are ours. 


We held aloof from an endeavour to effect some most desirable 
codification proposed by the Dutch Government. We send dele- 
gates without instructions in the case cited above. Is it surprising 
if we are considered the most hopelessly reactionary community ‘n 
Europe where matters of international law are concerned? And 
this is the country where the legal element has achieved an un- 
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paralleled ascendency! Can the inference be avoided that from 
the legalist point of view imperfections are qualities? 


If we enquire further into the source of obscurantism in this 
country—which is progressive in all domains except that of Law— 
we shall find convincing proof that our backwardness is due to an 
institution which has no counterpart in any other community. We 
refer to the Inns of Court. They are the stronghold of Legalism. 
Their power is immense. They practically control the machinery 
of Law. Can we desire better proof of the nature of the influence 
they exert than the fact that the progressive minority of the Law 
Society are increasingly impatient of their obstruction. At the 
recent Conference of that body in Nottingham, one of the speakers 
made a strong speech in favour of a great Imperial School of Law. 
He declared that the desire for it is widespread. In regard to the 
time when this desire would be realized he was just a little vague, 
but hopeful because “even the Inns of Court could not maintain 
for ever their attitude of passive resistance to reform.” 


Can we doubt that but for these medizval obstructionists we 
should have made as fair a figure in Law as in other subjects of 
study? As it is, we find that a great German authority attributes 
our failure to achieve a scheme of codification to sheer inability to 
rise to general principles in Law. And this impotence is con- 
sidered no reproach by the countrymen of Newton and Darwin! 
Or, if so considered, no steps are taken to remove it. The simple 
truth is that vested interests are opposed to codification. Vested 
interests are wedded to the jury system, which has been rejected 
by our neighbours in civil causes. We do not envy our Brahmans 
the task of defending the jury system in the near future. It is 
being “ blown upon” in the Daughter States, even in criminal cases. 


From Johannesburg, under date October 24th, comes the state- 
ment that: “The Transvaal Native Union, which is composed of 
civilized natives, and is recognized by the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Union Government, as the intermediary between the 
Government and the natives, has sent a petition to Lord Gladstone, 
the Governor-General, asking him to abolish the jury system in all 
cases in which whites and natives are involved.” Three days later, 
on October 27th, we read that: “The Salisbury Herald com- 
mends the resolution passed by the Rhodesian Agricultural Union 
in favour of the withdrawal of cases in which both Europeans and 
natives are concerned, from juries, to the careful attention of critics 
beyond the border.” 

Coming nearer home, where there is no question of a mixture 
of races, we find the jury system roundly denounced. Mr. Hall 
Caine published a signed article in a Manx newspaper recently. 
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The gist of it is given in an evening paper as follows :— 


“Tt seems impossible to empanel a disinterested jury. 
Yesterday, it was the wilful neglect of infant life. One day 
before it was manslaughter. The day before it was cattle 
maiming. Now it is embezzlement and forgery. In each case 
the accused person has escaped punishment. The situation is 
one of the greatest danger to the community, a public scandal 
of the most shocking description endangering law and order, 
property and life. It is not a want of brain, but a distortion 
of conscience that produces such amazing results.” 


The jury system has a comic, as well as a tragic, side. Ina 
case of dog bite reported in the Daily Mail of November 2nd, Mr. 
Justice Bankes, summing up, said :— 

“Unless the owner of a dog knew it had bitten someone 
he could only be held to be the owner of an ordinary domestic 
animal. The jury retired, and then gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with no damages. Mr. Justice Bankes asked what 
was meant. The foreman said the case should not have been 
brought into Court. Mr. Liversidge contended he was entitled 
to have judgment entered for the plantiff. Mr. Justice Bankes: 
If there is no damage there is no cause of action. Mr. Liver- 
sidge: Though he had never previously heard such a verdict 
he took it that the jury thought the plaintiff was right in his 
facts, but the action ought not to have come into court.—Mr. 
Dodd thought it amounted to a verdict for the defendant.— 
Mr. Justice Bankes thought counsel should come to some ar- 
rangement, otherwise the case would only end in further ex- 
pense. Each party should cry quits. After consultation, each 
party agreed to pay its own costs and stay proceedings.” 


If this case is not exactly a triumph for the jury system, its cham- 
pions will, no doubt, maintain that little harm has been done. The 
Bar has levied the usual tribute, and all is well. 


SOME RESULTS OF LEGALISM. 


Our readers will recollect that a grave discussion took place 
some months ago, and many “ oditer dicta” were recorded on the 
question, “ What is a place?” That led to another query: “ When 
is a place not a place?” It is characteristic of our common Legal- 
ism that the Indian Courts were exercised with a somewhat similar 
controversy about the same time, as to the precise signification of 
the word “ Court,” in the sense of Court of Law, not an Imperial, 
Royal, or Vice-regal entourage. When the picturesque reporter 
relates that the demeanour of the witness favourably impressed the 
Court, where is the sensitive plate that receives the impression of 
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beautiful figure and fashionable hat? Is it the Judge or his func- 
tion, or the atmosphere, that is conjured up by the emblem of 
Justice? When we read that the controversy lasted for years, it 
is reminiscent of the elusive nature of a still older puzzle connected 
with India. “Where or which or who or what is that confounded 
Akhund of Swat ?” 

An interesting account of the controversy on “The Court” 
and its final settlement, is given in an able article in our Calcutta 
contemporary, Zhe Englishman, of October 26th of last year, 
which we reproduce with our acknowledgments. 

“To the lay mind it is a matter of considerable surprise.that 
for some years past a controversy has been going on in the High 
Courts of India as to the meaning of the word ‘ Court’ m Section 
476 of the code of Criminal Procedure. This is the section of the 
Code which prescribes the procedure to be followed by a Court, 
when an offence against public Justice—such as perjury—is com- 
mitted before it. To the uninitiated it may appear impossible to 
suppose that the word ‘Court’ can mean anything but the office 
held by a Judge. Judges may come and go, but Courts go on for 
ever. Nevertheless, a fierce battle has been waged for years as to 
the meaning of this word between two classes of Judges who sit 
on our High Court Benches, viz., those who consider that they have 
only to interpret the text of the Law according to its obvious and 
natural meaning; and those who consider themselves entitled to 
exercise the functions of legislators, and to interpret the Law ac- 
cording to the policy which, in their opinion, should underlie the 
Law—a practice which, in passing, we may say has been over and 
over again condemned by their Lordships of the Privy Council. 
The latter class of Judges, struck with the inconvenience that may 
often attend delay in prosecutions for the giving of false evidence, 
have held that the word ‘ Court,’ in Sect. 476 refers only to the 
presiding officer of the Court, and not to his office. 

“The trouble began in 1905, when the former Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court, Sir F. Maclean, decided in a case of a 
prosecution for perjury (‘in ve Krishna Gobinda Dutt’ ) that no 
one but the particular Judge before whom the offence of perjury 
was alleged to have been committed, or to whose notice it had been 
brought in the course of a judicial proceeding, could sanction the 
prosecution, and set aside a conviction obtained on the sanction of 
his successor. The consequence of this decision appeared likely to 
be disastrous ; for, however desirable it may be that the presiding 
Judge should be expeditious in ordering prosecutions for offences 
against public justice committed before him, or judicially brought 
to his notice, it is not always possible for him to be so. In the 
first place, the falseness of a patricular piece of evidence may not 
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at first sight be apparent. This may only be discovered in time. 
Then there is always the inevitable appeal, during the pendency 
of which it is not advisable to do anything. Similarly, there may 
be civil proceedings involving the same question, during which 
criminal proceedings are usually stayed. Hence time may neces- 
sarily and unavoidably elapse before a prosecution for an offence 
against public justice can be begun. During this time the presid- 
ing officer of the Court may be transferred, and so become functus 
officio or he may die. In either case, according to Sir F. Maclean’s 
decision, the offender against public justice must go scot-free. He 
cannot be prosecuted, for there is no one to sanction the prosecu- 
tion. A perjuror has, therefore, only to have recourse to the dila- 
tory processes of the Law, the name of which is legion, and he may 
escape punishment. A witness who sees the officer before whom 
he is cited to give evidence under orders of transfer, may come 
before him, and lie with confidence and impunity. 

“Sir F. Maclean seems at one time to have had some mis- 
givings as to the correctness of his decision, for in a subsequent 
case he observed that his decision in the case of ‘ Krishna Gobinda 
Dutt’ might have to be reconsidered. But, unfortunately, in 1907, 
the question came before a Bench of two of the Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, including Mr. Justice Rampini, who thought 
it their duty to refer the question to a Full Bench. Sir F. Maclean, 
the correctness of whose decision was called in question, himself 
presided over this Full Bench, and neither of the referring Judges 
was, in accordance with the usual practice, selected to sit on it. 
The result of the Full Bench accordingly was that Sir F. Maclean’s 
decision in ‘Krishna Gobinda Dutt’s’ case was affirmed. The 
controversy was then carried to the other High Courts of India. 
The Madras High Court took it up, and, though not without dis- 
sentients, <s a matter of policy affirmed the decision of the Full 
Bench of Calcutta. Then, the Bombay and Allahabad High Courts 
rushed into the fray, and gave weighty and cogent reasons for con- 
sidering their learned brethren of Calcutta and Madras to be mani- 
festly wrong. Finally, last summer, after the departure of Sir F. 
Maclean from India, the Calcutta High Court took the question up 
again. Two new Judges of the Court again referred the matter, 
this time to a Special Bench, which alone can over-rule the decision 
of a Full Bench. This Special Bench was presided over by the 
present Chief Justice, and it came to the conclusion that the word 
‘Court’ in Sect. 476, ‘Criminal Procedure Code,’ is to be under- 
stood as bearing ‘its natural meaning,’ with the sense of con- 
tinuity. This implies ‘notwithstanding any change of Officers.’ 
‘A pretty quarrel, my masters,’ but one that seems to have come 
to a right ending. A curious circumstance in connection with this 
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Special Bench is that one of the Judges who sat on it was also a 
member of the Full Bench of 1907 that decided the opposite. This 
learned Judge gave his silent assent to the decision of the Special 
Bench. He gave no reason for his ‘ volte face. He was doubt- 
less right. A philosopher has said that it is best to do what is 
right, but one should never give reasons. True wisdom sometimes 
lies in being boldly inconsistent.” 

What an admirable instance of Legalism in high places! For 
perverse ingenuity, misdirected effort, and the stultification of Jus- 
tice commend us to our deep-rooted judicial blindness to the simple 
and obvious meaning of English words. We invite our readers to 
make a brief survey of contemporary communities, and say whether 
it is, in their opinion, possible to find such an exhibition of doctri- 
naire fatuity outside Anglo-Saxondom. Obviously, it is not be- 
cause the antecedent conditions have not been present elsewhere. 
These are a Bench of casuists for long years after the Conquest, 
recruited more and more—and now exclusively in England—from 
the Bar. These conditions being peculiar to this country, is it a 
mere coincidence that our Bench, above all others, has a pronounced 
and incorrigible bias towards reverence for the letter and disregard 
of the spirit? Not only doe3S the experience of our neighbours 
prove that these phenomena stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect; the legal history of India brings absolute con- 
firmation of that assertion. A third of the Juages in India are 
drawn from the Civil Service. They have never pleaded a cause. 
Their record is before the public. It is not too much to say that 
not in a single instance has a Civilian Judge given occasion to 
such a monumental waste of valuable time as the Barrister-Judge 
cited above. Consider what it means. For the best part of five 
years the Judges of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad were 
occupied occasionally for many hours in denying or asseverating that 
two and two make four! It has been said that the Judges at home 
are the spoilt children of the State; it is the fact that Barrister- 
Judges in India are the State’s hard bargains. 

In the case of Rex v. Savidge (Times report, Oct. 23rd) the 
mistake of a Judge led to an acquittal by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal after a conviction for manslaughter. In another case, on 
the same day, a conviction for felonious wounding was quashed 
owing to a technical defect. We shall not presume to discuss the 
vexed question of giving the Court of Criminal Appeal power to 
order a fresh trial. That is a question for the legal hierarchy, but 
concerned as we all are with results, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that our legalism is a sheer travesty of Justice. We are 
told that the “ Judges cannot dive into the mind of the jury,” in 
order to ascertain how a blunder in summing up may have in- 
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fluenced them. Observe the extraordinary intellectual warp which 
long centuries have impressed upon our legal caste. The ends of 
Justice would obviously be served in two ways, by ordering fresh 
trials, or by the complete suppression of the jury, as the Daughter 
States are even now recommending. We adopt neither course. 
Faithful to the letter we outrage Justice. 

In the press of date October 25th, we read that Judge Snagge, 
sitting at the Kettering County Court on the previous day, referred 
to the 118 judgment summonses before him “as the highest num- 
ber he had ever had in that Court. He was sorry to say that 
throughout the whole of his circuit judgment summonses were 1n- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. One reason was the Married 
Women’s Property Act, and another the hire-purchase system. It 
was a monstrous system, but, unfortunately, it was the Law. The 
Treasury were running County Courts like a shop, and the more 
customers there were attached to the shop the more fees went to 
the Treasury. It was oppressing and repulsive work for the 
County Court Judges. There were four or five score of poor, 
wretched people, broken down—the bankrupts of the working class 
—who could hardly keep body and soul together, with too large 
families and too small wages, with the cost of living increasing, and 
further taxes about to be put upon them. In the face of that he 
had to make orders to screw the last penny out of them, or give 
the breadwinner three weeks in gaol. It was an odious and dread- 
ful system, but 54 County Court Judges, with himself, were ad- 
ministering it all over the country. He did not think the public 
knew what went on in the County Courts, and he was sure the 
Legislature did not. It would seem that the Legislature had no 
time to deal with such topics.” 

Here a singular vagary of our Legalism is disclosed. Im- 
prisonment for debt is, and remains, abolished. So an order of 
Court to make certain payments is obtained. Failure to comply 
with the order is contempt of Court, and the old imprisonment goes 
on merrily under a new category. It is not for debt, it is for con- 
tempt! This is a refinement worthy of the old sacerdotalism which 
would not harm a hair of the heretic’s head, but would hand him 
over to the secular arm. 

Under date October 19th, we read in the daily press that 
during the hearing of a case at the Central Criminal Court on the 
previous day, in which the conduct of a solicitor had been referred 
to by counsel, Judge Rentoul said that “there were rumours per- 
sistently flying about with regard to certain solicitors carrying »m 
practices of a very degrading kind, and if he might venture to say 
so, he did not think the Law Society investigated nearly so many 
cases as for their own honour, and the honour of the profession, 
they ought.” 

















That the law is in favour of the wife has been affirmed by Mr. 
Paul Taylor at Marylebone Police Court. He said, “I have no 
power to make a maintenance order on the application of the hus- 
band. All these privileges are the privileges of the wife.” “Ah,” 
said the man who was holding a crying baby, “that is where :t 
comes hard on a man.” “I quite agree with you,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“the law is all in favour of the wife. Anyone who knows anything 
of the law knows that.” 

In an amusing letter to the press on October 26th, Mr. Robert 
Harcourt, M.P., calls attention to the “Lawlessness in the Music 
Halls.” So far as the Home Office was concerned, the Home 
Secretary said “blow the law,” he would not enforce it, and he 
would not alter it!” 

The jury system has fallen on evil times. Indeed, it is itself 
one of the most unsatisfactory features of these times. We ob- 
serve in the Press of November 7th two pieces of extremely damag- 
ing criticism. To begin at home. In the Daily Mail we read 
that a Member of Parliament asked the Home Secretary in Parlia- 
ment on the previous day if he was aware that in many of the 
poorer districts the only large class of people who possessed the 
property qualification to serve on a special jury was that connected 
with the licensed trade, and that in political libels the plaintiff had 
a direct inducement to have the case tried before a special jury 
because of the political bias. 

Mr. McKenna said he had no reason to doubt the reflections 
of the hon. member on the present jury system were justified. He 
was now considering the constitution of the proposed Committee 
to reconsider the present selection of special juries, and he hoped 
to institute enquiries almost immediately. 

But for the fact that the Bar is wedded to the jury system we 
should have followed our continental neighbours in abolishing 1t 
altogether in civil causes. 

Now follows an attack upon it as applied to criminal cases. 
In the Times of November 7th there appears a long letter from 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr on “The Cole Deportation Case,” from 
which we extract the following passage :— 


“ Quite apart, then, from any personal aspect of the case, 
the action of the Home Government raises questions of the 
gravest Constitutional importance. For one thing, the system 
of jury trial is clearly impeached. If the jury were wrong in 
their verdict—and this is directly implied in the deportation— 
it is the jury, and not Mr. Cole, who should be deported. But 
we no longer live in the days of the Star Chamber or the 
Spanish Inquisition. While trial by jury remains, I presume, 
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we must abide by jury verdicts, or as an alternative do 
away with the jury system altogether, and substitute, in a con- 
stitutional manner, some other process. The Home Govern- 
ment, instead of doing, or trying to do, either of these things, 
has apparently taken the law into its own hands, and ordered 
the execution of its own decrees in defiance of the jury 
system.” 


The Lord Mayor’s dinner was the occasion of the laudation of 
the unity of Bench and Bar in one of those speeches to which we 
are accustomed. This is characteristic of the two countries—Eng- 
land and America—where Justice is more inaccessible than in any 
other civilized community. The expense of our Legalism and its 
unprogressive character, are intimately connected. The absence 
of a code, and the presence of the jury system, preclude cheapness. 
The Bar has its way with both. Its likes and dislikes are equally 
consulted. The Bench being produced from the Bar by a process 
of abscission, naturally agrees with the Bar. There is the motive 
for mutual admiration. For this every opportunity is seized. In 
order that our Legalism should remain unprogressive, the unity of 
Bench and Bar must be maintained and applauded. 


In replying for the Bar, the Solicitor-General remarked that 
“in this country, perhaps alone of all the countries in the world, 
the duty of an advocate, even at the moment when at the heat of 
advocacy, was still to remember that he himself was taking part in 
the administration of Justice.” 

It is equally true to say that he himself was doing his utmost 
to thwart the course of Justice. The claim that the advocate’s duty 
is to aid the Judge to arrive at the truth is assuredly one of the 
highest flights of fiction ever achieved by the special pleader. 
According to the Solicitor-General the ethics of advocacy are based 
upon two propositions, “the one is laid down by Doctor Johnson: 
‘Sir, you shall not tell lies to the Judge, and the other laid down 
by Lord Brougham when he declared that the duty of an advocate 
discharging his professional functions for his client was to know 
no person save his client. It was because those who belonged to 
the English Bar endeavoured to combine those maxims that they 
were proud and grateful to be received at that hospitable board.” 

We pass over the first maxim with the remark that we never 
before appreciated the full advantage to the Bar of its unity with 
the Bench. This speech was delivered in the presence of a Judge, 
the Master of the Rolls. 

The second maxim deserves more notice. The words quoted 
from Lord Brougham’s famous speech in the House of Lords give 
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an altogether inadequate idea of its purport. This is the passage 
referred to :— 


“ An advocate, by the sacred duty of his connection with 
his client, knows, in the discharge of his office, but one person 
in the world—that client and no other. To save that client at 
all hazards and costs to others, is the highest and most un- 
questioned of his duties. And he must not regard the suffer- 
ing, the torment, or the destruction, he may bring upon others ; 
he must go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate should 
unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for his client.” 


Such a pronouncement is unthinkable in any other country. 
If it were not received with inextinguishable laughter, it would be 
denounced as treasonable braggadocio. Six centuries of a pampered 
professionalism are condensed in half-a-dozen lines. The moral 
law is repealed. The Sermon on the Mount is ignored. Even 
the supreme law of public safety is swept aside, and, amid the 
thunders of a new Sinai, a New Dispensation is proclaimed. The 
central figure is the advocate. In this Island he has achieved his 
apotheosis. When he touched the soil of England his shackles 
fell. We know what England has done for the advocate. Think 
for a moment what the advocate has done for England. He has 
put a zone of barbed wire entanglements and a high tariff wall 
round Justice. Rendering lip service to Justice on all occasions, 
his allegiance is really to Legalism that unworthy miscellany of 
sophistry, verbal refinements, hair-splitting technicalities, in a word 
the pedantry of the letter, which is the vital breath, the native air 
of the Bar. Net result; we are a century behind our neighbours 
and rivals in the vital domain of Law. 


IGNOTUS. 








DeceMBge. 





BELGIAN FRENCH. 


THE Belgians often say that the French syoken in Belgium is as 
good as that spoken in France, while we often hear in England 
that the Belgians speak French more clearly than the average 
Frenchman. Before investigating this interesting subject, let us 
consider briefly the importance attained by French in Belgium as 
a literary, or ordinary vehicular, language. 

Belgium, as we all know, is divided between two races, the 
Walloons and the Flemings. Roughly speaking, the former occupy 
the basin of the Meuse in the south-east, and the latter the basin 
of the Scheldt, in the north-west. 

Walloon is a very corrupt French patois, abounding in Teu- 
tonic and Celtic words, whilst the Flemish language, which is spoken 
by about half of the population of Belgium, has a great similarity 
to the Dutch. The supremacy of the French language in that 
country over all other dialects of Roman origin, dates back to the 
Renaissance, and its influence, greatly increased by the domina- 
tions of France, Spain, and Burgundy, became so strong that even- 
tually the principal Flemish poets of Northern Belgium had to 
choose between exile to Holland, and writing in French. 

Since the Revolution of 1830, when Belgium separated from 
Holland, the culture of French has enormously increased, and its 
literature rapidly developed, side by side with Flemish, which re- 
cently, and after strenuous efforts, has practically attained official 
recognition also. 

The period 1870—1880 was particularly remarkable for a num- 
ber of brilliant prose writers, whose works, written in elegant 
French, have, at the same time, all the colour and originality of 
Flemish life and scenery, as distinct from the previous romanticists, 
who had largely copied from Parisian authors. 

A new movement in literature was started in 1883, with Za 
Jeune Belgique as the organ of the new ideals of young writers, 
some of whom are now well-known men. 

Poetry, until recently, had not been so successful, the majority 
of critics deeming it too much impregnated with commonplace 
provincialisms. 

Considering the good work produced by some Belgian authors, 
with the consequent fame acquired by the more eminent of them, 
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can we safely conclude that Belgian French is the same or as good 
as that of France? We cannot admit that it is, but we make this 
statement with a certain reserve. The fact that excellent French 
work is produced in Belgium does not imply that all the Belgians 
speak French correctly, or that they pronounce it with purity of 
accent. 

As a matter of fact, many of their idioms have no equivalents 
in French. Regarded from a French point of view, they often 
convey strange or quaint meanings, and one is surprised to find 
these odd expressions in the mouth of educated people of the 
middle class upwards. It is thus that one often hears that the 
patient is “dangerous,” instead of “in danger”; that a man lives 
“in the Flemings ” (dans les Flamands), meaning “in Flanders” ; 
and a Belgian author once recommended that “you must not call a 
man a douffon instead of glouton.” You may be asked whether 
you want “vermichelle” in your soup for vermzce//i, and when at 
the restaurant you want to pay for your dinner, you will be directed 
“upon” the cashier’s desk, z¢, “sur” le bureau, instead of au 
bureau. 

In a small town notices in shop windows will sometimes in- 
form you that wine is for sale at 1 franc la “ boutelle.” 

The above examples may suffice to show the kind of im- 
purities which pervade the Belgian colloquial language. 

As to the pronunciation, it always strikes a French ear as being 
rather guttural, while the sentences are spoken with a certain 
rhythm, in a sing-song way, very much like the illiterate Welshman 
who, on rare occasions, needs to speak English. It is because the 
Belgian speaks French more slowly than the Frenchman that the 
Englishman usually finds it easier to understand the former ; there- 
fore he concludes erroneously that the Belgian’s enunciation is 
clearer than that of the Frenchman. 

In France, on the other hand, the diversity of accents is of an- 
other character. The méridional gives a tone to language quite 
different from that of the northerner; again, the southerner ex- 
cels in volubility; and in those parts where a fa/ois exists, as in 
Brittany, or a dialect, as in Provence, one can find traces of their 
local accents in the way those different provincials pronounce 
French. But those local influences almost disappear in the middle 
and upper classes. 

However, there is but one way to speak French correctly ‘n 
France, and the language of the literary man is the same as that 
of the ordinary educated Frenchman. It would be well if British 
families who send their children to the Continent to learn French 
could appreciate these differences between “French” and pure 
French. 
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I venture to suggest that this difference has never been better 
understood and more pleasantly brought out than in the “ Mariage 
de Mile. Beulemans,” which was played again last week at the 
Globe Theatre. While presenting humorously the life and petty 
ambitions of a drave bourgeois bel ge, and the apparent disinterested- 
ness of his charming daughter, who, working for the common good, 
yet finally attains her own ends, the two Belgian authors give us a 
good impression of French as spoken by a Belgian middle class 
family. And the presence of a young Parisian in the family is an 
occasion to show to us in a most comical way the difference between 
the French of Paris and that of Belgium, where we see Mlle. 
Beulemans saying in a most decided manner that she goes “ sur 
le bureau.” We even hear charming neologisms, as when correct- 
ing the young stranger M. Beulemans tells him that he must not 
tell a girl he loves her, but that he has “de da godture” for her— 
such an expression in Paris would make the girl roar with laughter, 
of course—or when he remarks that his daughter and her fiancé 
“se donnent des baises” (for des baisers). We are also liberally 
treated to the famous interjection they use when merry, which per- 
haps could be written thus: “Oj-ioi-ioi!” We recommend the 
piece to those readers who want to laugh, and also to those who 
would increase their knowledge of Belgian in a most pleasant way, 
and to those not so ambitious, who simply want to ascertain the 
difference between the two languages. 

It would seem to be a fitting opportunity, with the success 
achieved by the “ Mariage de Mile. Beulemans” at the Globe, to 
deal with a subject which is often overlooked, or not sufficiettly 
understood in England, or even in Belgium. 

But who could complain? These differences in the rendering 
of a language are, even though incorrect, a source of immense 
pleasure and entertainment to hundreds. Therefore, let none 
whom it may interest misinterpret the intention of these comments 
which, after all are no more than the reflections of a philological 
critic. 

L. RAOUL PERDRAU. 














1911. 


THE RAKERS. 


SOMEONE, somewhere, has feelingly and pleasantly referred to the 
“worm ” that feasts and battens on the bygone lives of great men. 

And one wonders if nothing can be done to stay this eternal 
raking up of unsavoury trifles in the lives of the immortals. For 
the worm has an alarming plurality, and he is always at it; neither 
time nor distance daunts him in the assiduity of his congenial pur- 
suit. If he can possibly rake up any triviality of frailty, no matter 
how paltry, so long as it may turn a penny with a publisher, he is at 
it again. I am not at all sure that he is not “at it” at this very 
moment—anyway, we shall soon know. 

And no one is safe. No degree of eminence, no feeling of 
compassion, may appeal, for-the greater the man in the halls of 
fame, the more touching his struggles on the slopes of Parnassus, 
the busier are the rakers upon the ashes of his past. They have 
done their best with Shakespeare. They tried their hands on 
Keats—but fell away sadly routed by the pure brilliancy of that 
dazzling memory. They have always had their fangs in poor 
Shelley ; he can never rest in peace! They have flung their slobber 
over the bust of Wagner, they fairly shattered that of Poe. They 
destroyed, for a time, the might of Carlyle. And hosts of the other 
great ones have suffered their sorry depredations; George Eliot, 
the Brontés, Rossetti, and so one might go on. 

They rake up all the old details that might well have been left 
surely buried—for who among us has lived a -ife that would be 
flawless in the limelight? All the old scraps and letters and tittle- 
tattle are collected; they add to them and replenish, giving an 
altogether unnecessary polish ; it is like the rolling snowball, and 
the conglomerate mass of gossip and fact and imagination grows 
until it assumes huge proportions—or, at least, enough for a 
volume! 

It is an unfortunate fact that there is a considerable mean- 
minded leaven of the public that eagerly devours the rakings of 
scandal, and for whom, no doubt, it pays to rake; these queer 
beings would rather hear shady gossip about a celebrity than the 
plain truth. For a blameless god they have but a pallid taste. 
Petty details of debts, of domestic strife, of little weaknesses of 
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the flesh are eagerly seized upon. Even the things that should be 
sacred. 

And, oh! can nothing be done to stop this indecent publication 
of dead, artless love-letters? The poor little frail, often vapid and 
sillly outpourings of a young couple in the glamour of a world of 
illusion! Did they, poor young silly things! ever dream that their 
little treasured vows and confidences, perhaps put away in an old 
drawer and tied up with a bit of faded ribbon, would some day be 
ruthlessly torn out to face the garish light of a cruel, modern age, 
and scattered broadcast! Did they think to take the trouble and 
care to write well, with due regard to composition, punctuation, 
phrasing, local colour and general effect, and with the suitable ex- 
pression of high sentiment, in view of possible criticism from a 
jeering, jibing, sneering, snivelling posterity? Surely they would 
rise in their graves if they only knew! 

No, no detail is sacred and nothing is spared. The mantle of 
glamour must be stripped utterly, and their souls must be left naked 
and shivering in a shocking publicity. A great poet, gleaming like 
a star in the sky of fame, may be smirched and befouled till he is 
no less than a monster of slovenliness and gluttony. 

And the times get worse. Will it ever be so? I fear it will. 
Is there no punishment for the most flagrant oftences—for neither 
shame nor decency are things known to some queer-minded souls— 
will nothing deter these refuse rakers from gathering and purveying 
their garbage ? 

All great men have had their petty fancies and foibles and 
mannerisms. What of it? Who has not some troublesome fault? 
This glorious poet smoked a foul pipe and snored in his sleep; 
this marvellous composer wore his shoes down at heel, and some- 
times drank more than was good for him; this bruliant writer al- 
ways forgot to wash his ears—dirty man! And it is quite possible 
yonder great artist (whisper it) may have belaboured his rather 
mulish wife. Well? 

The American who climbed Alfred Tennyson’s wall, and 
peeped in at the poet’s study window, and saw the composer of 
“ Maud” and the “ Idylls,” sitting among his “ dottles,” must have 
slunk away bursting with triumphant delight tnat fully atoned for 
any smudging of the idol. And someone who saw Dante Rossetti 
sprawling on his shabby horsehair sofa in a torn dressing gown, 
and frayed slippers, and picking his teeth with—I forget what— 
took good care the gaping world should form its own opinion of a 
slightly Bohemian gentleman. Someone once saw a bearded man 
sitting in a country pub. drinking ale, and could not believe that he 
who wrote “ Laus Veneris” could descend to such depths of horrid 
baseness and turpitude, for it is apparently not easy for the com- 
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monplace, every-day world, to realise that a man may be a man and 
yet a god, that a soul of wondrous beauty and purity may find its 
earthly habitation in a mean body, that a man who has glorified 
the world and served Art splendidly may yet. have made noises 
when he fed from the soup plate! 

Ah me! that such things should be! And even if all the 
mouthings be true! What has poetry or music to do with cold 
bacon and eggs, the grocer, or broken slippers? What if the 
sweetest singer since Sappho dared to refresh himself after his 
morning walk with so sordid a liquid as beer! That mighty giant 
of glorious sound, the world’s stupendous genius, the creator of 
“The Ring,” had his foibles, too. How fond he was of gaudy 
colours, of brilliant coats and robes! How nimbly, like a monkey, 
he would climb the Vahnfried trees! And—oh, terrible revelation 
of unforgetable triviality and veniality !—he could not get the score 
of Tristan right till he had secured the proper rusk! Oh, the 
trouble there was! The B flat horns would not pair, nor could he 
settle the terrible score of that heart-breaking and most soul-haunt- 
ing thing in all orchestration, the “ Liebestod ”—until he had the 
right rusk baked by the fair Mathilda’s own hands! “I was in 
despair!” he wrote; “somehow it would not come right, but the 
moment I began to munch the rusks .” Think of it! The 
surge and beat of the sea on Tristan’s rock-bound castle, 
the call of the delirious dying knight, the unearthly melancholy wail 
of the shepherd’s pipe, and Isolda flying in and flinging herself 
upon the dying Tristan, her hair upon his face and in the blood of 
his heart, gasping out her life with his—the saddest and the most 
beautiful of all scores from the hand of man, and—Mathilda Wes- 
sendonck’s rusks! 

What of it? What of it? 

But that does not matter. These are little touches that kindly 
worshippers have seen and vouchsafed us to be treasured. It is the 
cruel and unseemly and heartless exposures of unnecessary 
troubles and traits, and frail failings that were so much better—oh! 
far, far better—left, buried with the poor, dead body. And why 
should not great men have their little failings, and why 
should they be torn to the front, and multiplied and exaggerated ? 
What good does it ever do—but to feed the worms and the ghouls? 
If their souls were beautiful, if their lives were laid in the realms 
of dreams and art and if domestic trouble and worldly sordid trials 
beset them, if they have made gladness for us and this weary, 
dreary, very unsatisfactory and dreadfully sad world a little brighter 
by the glory of their art—don’t mind their little peculiarities, and 
don’t grudge them their little fads; and, above all, do not bring up 
for ever the poor peccadilloes, that they could not perhaps help, 
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and cast them as mud at the bright images they have left behind 
them. 

If they were often in want, it is to the world’s shame; theirs 
alone the glory, ours the benefit and the shame. Lowly in life they 
may have been, though now their names are emblazoned on the 
walls of the hall of fame in letters of everlasting fire. There are 
few men who have risen to true greatness who nave not struggled 
through the black slough of sordid and depressing poverty, that 
have not looked with sad eyes upon the meaner side of life and 
dwelt upon the squalor of mean streets. The great genius is not 
the aristocrat in his castle, but, more likely, the starving worker in 
his garret. The world’s great lights have mostly sprung from the 
lower and middle classes, and many of the greatest treasures of art 
were created in the most depressing surroundings, ere the world 
recognised the genius, and awarded the laurel crown of fame. 
When one listens to the vorspiel to “ Lohengrin,” when the Silver 
Knight of the Swan has faded from the mind’s eye, as the strange 
pain-like shafts of the horns intone upon the crash of harmony 
that has revealed the splendours of the Grail, how can one help 
thinking of poor Richard Wagner starving in his Paris garret, and 
keeping body and soul together by the most piteous pot-boiling. 
A mighty genius, a Whistler, a Wagner, a Keats, may have been 
tormented by his tailor or his grocer; heaven knows the artist is 
unworldly enough, and sadly apt to forget that meaner creatures 
must pay the landlord, too. But, I say, can nothing be done to 
spare us the raking up of details that are useless, trivial, and utterly 
irrevelant ? to say nothing of lying and slander? 

When a beautiful soul has created a masterpiece, and paid his 
debt to the world, we might well allow his light to shine throughout 
time undimmed and undisturbed by the miasma of malignant and 
malicious gossip. 


FREDERICK GRAVES. 

















1911. 


WHAT JESUS THOUGHT OF FAMILY 
AND FATHERLAND. 


THE idea of the family took deep root among the Jews, and was 
carefully fostered by the provisions of the Mosaic Law. Property 
could not be left to strangers, but must go to kinsfolk in the order 
of blood relationship. Thus in Numbers xxvii, we read :— 

“The Lord spake unto Moses saying . . . . Thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel, saying: If a man die, and 
have no son, then, shall ye cause his inheritance to pass unto 
his daughter. And if he have no daughter, then shall ye give 
his inheritance unto his brethren. And if he have no brethren, 
then ye shall give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. 
And if his father have.no brethren, then, ye shall give his 
inheritance unto his kinsman that is next to him of his family, 
and he shall possess it: and it shall be unto the children of 
Israel a statute of judgment, as the Lord commanded Moses.” 

The freedom of marriage was restricted with a view to keeping in- 
tact family possessions. Thus Numbers xxxviii. says :— 

“This is the thing which the Lord doth command ..... 
every daughter that possesses an inheritance in any tribe of 
the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the family of 
the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may possess 
every man the inheritance of his fathers. So shall no inherit- 
ance remove from one tribe to another tribe; for the tribes 
of the children of Israel shall cleave everyone to his own 
inheritance.” 

The perpetuity of the family name was equally well guarded. 
Deuteronomy xxv. declares :-— 

“If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and 
have no son, the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto 
a stranger; her husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and 
take her unto him to wife, and perform the duty of an hus- 
band’s brother unto her. And it shall be, that the first-born 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother 
which is dead, that his name be not blotted out of Israel.” 

If a man refused to marry his sister-in-law, she had to lay a com- 
plaint against him before the elders of the city, and if, in the pres- 
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ence of these authorities, he formally repeated his refusal, the 
statute commanded her to “loose his shoe from off his foot, and 
spit in his face,” saying, “so shall it be done unto the man that doth 
not build up his brother’s house.” 

The stern and strict enactments relating to the duties of chil- 
dren to parents, which formed such a prominent feature of the 
Mosaic Code, have been cited at length on a former occasion; and 
are summed up effectively in the words of the Decalogue (Exodus 
xx.), which says :-— 

“God spake all these words, saying: . . . . Honour thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

These ideas about the sacredness of family ties, are re-echoed over 
and over again in the popular literature of the Jews, as contained 
in the Apocrypha, and those parts of the Old Testament that have 
nothing to do with the Thora. Children were regarded as a 
special blessing, because of their utility to their parents. Psalm 
cxxvi. declares :— 

“Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord, 

And the fruit of the womb is his reward. 

As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, 

So are children of youth. 

Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them: 

They shall not be ashamed, 

When they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” 
“Desire not a multitude of unprofitable children,” says Eccle- 

siasticus xvi., 1; whilst the same work, chapter iii., 7, asserts, “‘ He 
that feareth the Lord will honour his father, and will do service 
unto his parents, as to his masters.” “The glory of children are 
their fathers,” exclaims the author of Proverbs xvii. 6. “My son, 
love thy brethren,” enjoins Tobit iv., 13. 

Jesus calmly set aside all these precepts and traditions. He 
treated his mother in the most summary manner, repudiating her 
authority at twelve years of age, and at thirty rebuking her for a 
busy body. Besides this, he refused to have her called blessed ; 
and never took the trouble to visit her after his alleged resurrec- 
tion. To his family in general he showed the same feelings of 
indifference, not to say dislike. He was estranged from his bro- 
thers (iv. Gospel, 7th chapter); and on one occasion, when they 
and his mother, being unable to get at him because of the crowd, 
sent him word of their arrival, he exclaimed, “ Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren?” And then, glancing at those seated 
around him in reverent attention, he added, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of God, the 


same is my brother, my sister, and mother.” (II, 3). 
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The teaching of Jesus in these matters was in harmony with 
his conduct. “When thou makest a dinner or a supper,” said he 
to a Pharisee, “call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kins- 
men” (IIL, 14). “Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 
you,” he cried, on being asked by one of two brothers to mediate 
between them in respect of an heritage (lil, 12). “Follow me 
and leave the dead to bury their own dead,” he told a disciple who 
craved permission to inter his father (1, 8). “No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God,” he replied to a postulant who had declared, “I will follow 
thee, Lord, but first suffer me to bid farewell to them that are at 
my house.” (IIL, 11). He regarded without a pang the inevitable 
break up of family life through him and his teaching, and what is 
still more, he enjoined things that would make this collapse a cer- 
tainty. Thus he said:— 

“Think ye that I am come to give peace on the earth? I 
tell you nay; but rather divisions: for there shall be from 
henceforth five in one house divided, three against two, and 
two against three. They shall be divided, tather against son, 
and son against father ; mother against daughter, and daughter 
against her mother; mother-in-law against her daughter-in- 
law, and daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” (IIL, 
12, L, 10). 

“If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own 
father and mother and wife, and children and brethren and 
sisters . . . . he cannot be my disciple.” (IIL, 14). 

“Verily, I say unto you: There is no man that hath left 
house or wife, or brethren (IIL, 18), or sisters or father or 
mother, or children (I., 19), for my sake, and the gospel’s sake, 
but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children.” (IL, 10). 

These words, no doubt, sound hard, but Jesus desired to teach the 
communism of the affections. For, as a matter of fact, there is no 
greater bar to the realisation of the moral ideal, than the restricted 
charities of the hearth. It is to win good things for their wives and 
children, that men act like ravening wolves towards one another. 
Only when all are so equally provided for, and nave their rights so 
equally safeguarded, that none can profit by taking advantage of 
any other’s need or weakness, will it be possible for the domestic 
instincts to have full play without doing harm to the commonweal. 
Again, society certainly owes a debt of gratitude to Jesus for the 
manly way in which he opposed the false and antiquated notions 
touching the rights of parents over their children. In Tobit, the 
son is told to remember the pain of his mother, but nothing is said 
about her pleasure (IV., 4). Parents give their children life without 
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being able to know whether they would have accepted the gift or 
not had it been optional. Hence, if there be a duty in the case, 
it is for the parents to minister to the children. For the care of 
children is voluntarily undertaken by parents in begetting them ; 
but the care of parents is thrust upon children by being begotten 
of them. This is the point of the outrage wrought by thoughtless 
people in having children when they know that they will be un- 
able to rear them in such a way as to give them a chance of holding 
their own in the world, and getting a fair share of its gains; to say 
nothing of the crime against society committed by introducing be- 
ings who cannot be properly brought up, and who will in turn 
deteriorate the stock of humanity in the self-same fashion. Better 
for these hapless wretches, and far better for the commonwealth 
at large, were it to have them put away painlessly on their un- 
timely advent. As to honouring parents as parents, it is a thing 
that can never be rightfully demanded; since in such a case we 
should have a wise and virtuous son bound to respect a foolish and 
vicious father. This is plainly taught by Jesus when he says, 
“Call no man father upon earth, for one is your father which is in 
heaven ” (I., 23), thus denying paternal rights in denying the pater- 
nal title. 


What Jesus held touching the family, he held with faultless 
logic touching that agglomeration of families called the State. 

If ever there was a patriotic people on earth it was the Jews, 
for they clung with such tenacity to their race, their religion, and 
their land. They believed that the Lord God loved them so much 
that He had fetched them out of Egypt, where they lay in bond- 
age, and given them a country of their own, flowing with milk and 
honey. They thought that he had come down from heaven and 
spoken face to face with their law-giver Moses, and told him all 
about the statutes they were to keep and the way they were to 
worship. They imagined that he had over and over again inter- 
fered in their history, either to punish them for misdoing, or to 
help them in adversity. No wonder, then, that they entertained a 
mighty conceit of themselves, and a boundless contempt for other 
nations. Indeed, such declarations as: 


“The Lord had a delight in thy Fathers to love them, 
and he chose their seed after them, even you above all peoples, 
as at this day.” (Deut. x, 15). “The Lord hath chosen 
Jacob for himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure.” (Psalm 
cxxxiv., 4). “ He showed his word unto Jacob, and his statutes 
and judgments unto Israel; he hath not dealt so with any 
nation.” (Psalm cxlvii., 19). 


found their inevitable complement in the self-admiring cry :— 
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“What one nation is like unto thy people Israel, whom 
God went to redeem unto himself for a people, to make them 
a name by great and terrible things, in driving out the nations 
from before thy people, which thou redeemedst out of Egypt? 
For thy people didst thou make thine own people forever, 
and thou, Lord, becamedst their God.” (I. Chron. xvii., 21, 22). 


How natural, then, to view surrounding peoples as a God-given 
prey, and exclaim, with the prophet, in fervent hope :— 

“The wealth of the nations shall come unto thee ..... 
Strangers shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall minis- 
ter unto thee. . . Thou shalt also suck the milk of the nations 
and thou shalt suck the breast of kings . . . Strangers shall 
stand and feed your flocks, and aliens shall be your plough- 
men and your winedressers. . . . Ye shall eat the wealth of 
the nations, and in their glory shall ye boast yourselves.” 
(Isaiah Ix., 1xi.). 

Between dreams and realities there is often but a step. Solomon, 
the great king, had already done part of that which the prophet 
describes with such gusto as the future work of Israel, namely, the 
oppression and spoliation of foreigners. For we read in II. 
Chronicles, ii, 17, that when taking measures relative to the build- 
ing of the Temple, Solomon had the strangers of his land numbered 
in order to set them to do the drudgery. There were an hundred 
and fifty thousand, three thousand six hundred; and of these he 
made three score and ten thousand burden bearers, four score 
thousand hewers in the mountains, and three thousand six hundred 
taskmasters, thus forcing every one of them into his service, and 
exploiting one hundred and fifty thousand of them in the hardest 
possible way. This attitude towards strangers has its roots deep 
down in the Mosaic Law, which, besides forbidding strangers to 
eat the Passover, or use the holy oil (Exodus xii, 43, xxx., 33) 
allows them to be done brown by usurers, for in Deuteronomy 
XXiii., 19, 20, we read :— 

“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury 
of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon 
usury; but unto a foreigner thou mayest lend upon usury.” 

This abominable teaching, and not the native elements of the 
Jewish character, is the reason why the sons of Israel have got an 
evil name for extortion in the course of ages. It comes out yet 
more repulsively in the way they treated alien women at the divine 
command, as proclaimed by their authorities. Thus, we read that 
on the return from captivity in Babylon, Nehemiah, the governor 
of Jerusalem, found out that a great number of Jews had married 
foreign women, and that many of the children of these marriages 
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could not speak the Jewish language. Whereupon, according to 
his own statement, he became furious, and went on like a madman, 
contending with them, cursing them, striking them, and pulling out 
their hair; till at last they promised not to let their children marry 
strangers, or do it themselves. (Nehemiah, xiii.). Unfortunately, 
the matter did not end here, for Ezra, the priest (Ez. x. 10), got 
up and persuaded the men of Israel to cast off the foreign wives 
whom they had married, which they did with amazing celerity. 
According to the Law, an Israelite who had a fancy for a beautiful 
woman captured in war might take her to wife, but it is added, 
“Tf thou have no delight in her then thou shalt let her go whither 
she will.” (Deut. xxi, 14). These foolish ideas of the Jews about 
the nobility and privileges of their race, strengthened rather than 
weakened as the years went on. Thus we find the pious Tobias 
saying unto his son Tobit :— , 

“Take a wife of the seed of thy fathers, and take not a 
strange woman to wife . . . for we are the children of the 
prophets Noe, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” (Tobit iv., 12). 

Again, II. Esdras (vi., 55, 56), a work which appeared near the time 
of Jesus, and faithfully reflects the prejudices cherished by the 
Jews of that period, says :— 

“Oh, Lord, thou madest the world for our sakes. As for 
the other people, which also come of Adam, thou hast said 
they are nothing, but be like unto spittle.” 

Brought up with such instructions, and under such influences as 

these, Jesus might have been expected to show the same kind of 

feelings regarding the superiority of his race, and the inferiority 

of foreigners ; but, as a matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind, 

for he wounded the self-conceit of his people over and over again, 

and never once flattered it by the slightest reference to the glories 

of Israel. This was what brought matters to a crisis in the syna- 

gogue at Nazareth on the day they threw him out of the city, and 

tried to hurl him down a hill side. (1, 4). For, when they had 

begun to question his right to teach on the ground of his lowly 

origin, as the son of the carpenter, etc, he turned upon them 

and attempted to show that at different times God had taken more 

‘ care of strangers than of the Jews, instancing for the purpose the 

case of Elijah, who, during a three years and six months famine, 

was sent to aid, not one of the numerous widows in Israel, but an 

alien widow of Zarephath, in Sidonia; and that of Elisha, who did 

not cleanse a single leper out of the many in Israel, but only 

Naaman, “captain of the host of the King of Syria,” “who warred 
against Israel.” (II. Kings, v., 1, vi, 8). 

The same tendency comes out with even greater boldness in 

the famous Parable of the Good Samaritan. Samaria was the 
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capital of the Ten Tribes after the secession from the rest of 
Israel, then it fell a prey to Shalmanesar, King of Assyria, who 
captured it after a three years’ siege, and carried away the people 
and put them in different parts of his land. (II. Kings, xviii., 9, 10, 
11). Upon the return of the Two Tribes from the captivity at 
Babylon, the Samaritans offered to help them in rebuilding the 
temple at Jerusalem, but, on the advice of Zerubbabel, this aid was 
refused. (I. Esdras, vi. 68). Somewhat later, as we learn from 
Josephus (Ant. xi., 8), Manasseh, grandson of the high priest John, 
and brother of the high priest Jaddua, married Nicias, daughter of 
Sandballet, representative of Darius, in Samaria. This marriage 
displeased the family of Manasseh, who drove him from the altar, 
because he would not put away his foreign wife. Manasseh then 
went to Sandballet and told him that although he loved Nicias, he 
did not want to lose his priestly dignity on her account. Sand- 
ballet then promised to make him governor, and let him build a 
temple for himself upon Mount Gerizim, just like the one at Jeru- 
salem. Manasseh agreed, and became high priest of the Samaritan 
Temple, with the sanction of Darius; then many priests and 
Levites, who had taken foreign wives, and did not want to quit 
them, came over and joined him there; and the city of Shechem 
near by became a place of refuge for all sorts of runaways from 
Jerusalem, and the whole land of Judah. This state of affairs 
endured for two hundred years, till John Hyrcanus, with an army 
of fanatical Jews, demolished the city and temple B.C. 130. From 
thenceforth the feud between the Jews and the Samaritans grew 
in bitterness, and the latter sought vengeance upon the former by 
polluting their holy places, and stealthily murdering them as they 
passed to and fro on the way from Galilee to’ Judza at the time 
appointed for their sacred feasts. The Jews, who had been the 
first offenders in the affair, kept up their attitude of contempt, 
mingled with a certain sneaking fear, and those of them who 
peddled their patriotism to fill their pockets cried with a loud 
voice, “We hate the Samaritans, and we hate them cordially.” 
Jesus knew all this well enough. He was himself even on one 
occasion the victim of the hateful feelings roused among the popu- 
lace by such fire-eating miscreants. For, when passing through 
Samaria, he was rudely treated by some villagers, who refused to 
take him in “because his face was as though he were going to 
Jerusalem.” His disciples would have liked to pray for the de- 
struction of the place, but he rebuked them quietly, and went his 
way. (IIL, 9). No bitterness against the Samaritans on account 
of this outrage lingered in his heart, for we find him harrying up 
his foes, the lawyers, by the following parable: A priest, and later 
on a Levite, travelling along the road between Jericho and Jeru- 
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salem, noticed a stripped and wounded man lying helpless by the 
way, but, nevertheless, passed one after the other on the further 
side, leaving the poor fellow to his fate. Anon came a Samaritan. 
Touched with pity at the sight of so much wretchedness, he dressed 
the wounds of the stranger, put him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, where he arranged with the landlord to look after 
him at his expense. (IIL, 10). It would, indeed, have been hard 
for Jesus to invent anything capable of giving greater umbrage to 
the pride of his people than this story. The Levites, and still 
more the priests, were the symbol of all that was high and holy to 
a Jewish mind, being the special servants of Jehovah, and the guar- 
dians of his Covenant with Israel; and yet persons of this class 
are here represented as destitute of human feeling, cruel and 
cowardly to the last degree; whilst a hated and despised Samari- 
tan is set forth as exhibiting the noblest virtues by showing com- 
passion and benevolence towards one whose people had bitterly 
wronged his own race. Jesus did the same kind of thing on many 
occasions, and, in fact, never tired of twitting the Jews with their 
inferiority to other peoples. Thus he praised up a Samaritan as 
being the only one of ten who came back to thank him when he 
cured the lot of their leprosy. (IL, 17). He lauded a certain 
ie centurion of foreign blood as having more faith than anyone in 
+ Israel (1, 8, 11, 7). He extolled Tyre and Sidon above Chorazin + 
and Bethsaida; praised Sodom at the expense of Capernaum (L., 
j 10); and declared that the Ninevites of Jonah’s day, who had so 
often afflicted Palestine, were fit to stand in judgment upon his 
i compatriots. (II, 11). Again, although the Jews had the custom 
$ of chanting loudly the glory and honour of their forefathers, Jesus 
Et showed no respect whatever for the worthies of his land. He ridi- 
culed David's title to be numbered among the Messiah’s ancestry 
(L, 22, I, 12, M., 19); and when his enemies in the Temple proudly 
exclaimed, “ Our father is Abraham,” he replied, “ Ye seek to kill 
me, a man that hath told you the truth, which I heard from God: 
this did not Abraham,” (Iv., 8)}—a severe stricture upon the veracity 
of that venerable Patriarch. For the rest, he frankly declared 
himself to be greater than Solomon and Jonah (L, 12, IIL, 11), and 
of more importance than the Temple (I, 12). ihe custom of con- 
verting the heathen so flattering to the national pride of the Jews, 
met with his scathing disapprobation, “Ye compass sea and land 
: to make one proselyte,” he said scornfully to the Pharisees, “and 
ce when he is become so, ye make him twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves.” (1, 23). The defence of the Holy City, which the 
Jews at sundry times warmly undertook against their foes, is for- 
bidden by Jesus to his disciples in language that admits of no 
mistake :— 
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“When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand. Then let them that 
are in Judza flee unto the mountains; and let them that are 
in the midst of her depart out; and let not them that are in 
the country enter therein.” (IIL, 21). 

The followers of Jesus took him at his word, and made off 
with all speed to Pella, a city on the further side of the Jordan, 
when they got wind that Titus was coming to besiege Jerusalem. 
It may, of course, be said that the fugitives invented the foregoing 
injunction in order to justify their conduct; and that Jesus never 
gave it. But the balance of probabilities is on the other hand. 
For the saying agrees well with the principles of Jesus, and with 
the fact that he never showed the slightest antipathy towards the 
Romans, or made any attempt to knock their yoke off the necks of 
his people. It is plain enough from the above account that Jesus 
detested the idea of patriotism, and that he desired his followers 
to regard all mankind as their brethren, and the world as their 
fatherland. He would have had a peculiar abhorrence for the news- 
paper fiends who work up war scares, and for the Chauvinists who 
corrupt little lads by turning them into toy soldiers at a time when 
they would be better employed in playing marbles. 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 














DaceMBzr. 


THE TROUBLING OF THE POOL. 


Awake, blind peoples! Lo, the Pool is troubled, 
Deaf rulers doubt; 

And fears without 

Are yet within a burden dark and doubled, 

And serpent-wise they coil sad hearts about. 
Demos, the giant dread, begins to waken 

From travailing sleep, 

And children weep ; 

Old towers and truths, old walls too long unshaken, 
Tremble upon the brink of the great deep. 
Thought, for the fools who heed no warning swell, 
Prepares its hell. 


The Angel some call Life, some Death, hath now descended 
Into the waves 

And slimy caves ; 

The hour hath come, his patience is expended, 
Dry bones are stirring in the stricken graves. 
The damnéd rise, red dawn is now the token 
Whereby they see 

Beauty to be ; 

Iron prison chains are breaking fast or broken, 
Redeemed souls dare to say that they are free. 
Suffering hath given them courage, that aspires 
To heaven through fires. 


The solitude, the famine, and brute terrors 
Making them wise, 

Open blue skies ; 

Bondage was bliss, and cradled in wild errors 
Truth scales the topmost peaks of Paradise. 

Grim pain and passion, watches late and lonely, 
The unuttered awe 

And bruises raw ; 

These were the proofs that God was working, only 
To uplift them where His liberty is law. 

He then revealed to faith the Shining Shores, 
From bleeding sores. 
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Honey lies hidden in the carcase rotten, 

The centuried sweet 

Divinely meet ; 

Gray tombs veil joys and jewels unforgotten, 
Leaping to glory at the Angel’s feet. 

Between the ribs of doom and gaunt decaying, 
Corruption’s roots, 

White blossom shoots ; 

Life from the dust comes forth, unstopt, unstaying, 
And into withered breasts pours wealth and fruits. 
Spring out of mire, where bondslaves crawl and grope, 
Healing and hope. 


These are the promised signs, the troubled waters 
And tossing surge 

Seething to purge; 

Passion, in sweating sons and downtrod daughters, 
Knots with its scathe of years the avenging scourge. 
Trouble of time, stern offspring born of ages 
Patience made strong 

From suffered wrong ; 

These are the steps that lift to loftier stages, 

And bear the world of broader love along. 
Clashing of classes, hate with hate at strife, 

Bring better life. 


Betwixt the dying is the Angel standing, 

About him play 

Darkness and day ; 

Labours the Pool with birth’s divine commanding, 
As he pursues his calm predestined way. 

The spirit and the beast together battle 

Upward and on, 

Landmarks have gone ; 

Ah, mothers’ tears and children’s baby prattle, 
Both help the light that never yet hath shone. 
Rancour, that sweepeth with a sword-blade’s edge, 
Is morning’s pledge. 


These turbid currents, and the dregs’ upheaval 
And floating scum 

Of sewer and slum; 

They beat at bonds and mummery medizval, 
With forces’ loosed and voice no longer dumb. 
The ugly shapes are but the shameful channels, 
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Wherethrough the dawn 

Is dimly strawn ; 

The scarred and squalid faces form the panels, 
Whereon the shadow of Eden new is drawn. 
Death and destruction, charnel gray and gloom, 
Bear sweetest bloom. 


Here is the Angel, the unceasing struggle 
Between the twain, 

Promise and pain ; 

That idle dreams no more may jest or juggle 
With hope immortal, till it doth attain. 

The halt, the blind, the maimed, the leper stricken 
And prisoner bound, 

Come thronging round ; 

They hear the gracious call, and souls that sicken 
Find in the lazar house yet holy ground. 

Rolls, above poisoned rank and riches’ pride, 
The cleansing tide. 


Again uplifted is the sanctuary’s curtain, 

Fresh glory flows 

Therefrom, and glows 

The awful Presence, sole, sublime, and certain— 
Fragrant, divine breath from the Infinite blows. 
O, I am sure there yet is joy in living, 

Altars that burned 

Once have returned ; 

And sweet as swallow flights, from high misgiving 
Nature’s old boons come back, unasked, unearned. 
New Eden lies 

Laughing, across a thousand calvaries. 


The brothel and the bubble ring, where players 
Take dreadful tolls, 

Gambling for souls ; 

These now have found the test of God’s assayers, 
Who sever gold from dross for dazzling goals. 
The hooligans and harlots feel the riches, 

Of something more 

Than sullied ore ; 

O they shall stand redeemed on fair white niches, 
With Magdalen and Zaccheus, to adore. 

Gaunt tombs of vice, the gallows’ blasted bed, 
Vomit their dead. 
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The Pool is troubled! See, the bound and broken 
Without a name 

But scarlet shame ; 

They rise, they rally, at the Angel’s token, 

Purged with the violence of vindictive flame. 
Children that are no children, with wan features 
Older than time 

From ages’ crime ; 

Washed in the waters step forth ransomed creatures, 
They hear the challenge of the secret chime. 

Lo, on the darkened brows and damnéd breasts 

The sunrise rests. 


He moves, the Christ, in faith and dim affection 

And starvéd worth 

Struggling to birth ; 

Down in pierced hearts and lives, His resurrection 
With its bright shadow shakes the enfranchised earth. 
His footstep with the footstep of the masses 

Uplifted, strong, 

Keeps tune along ; ? 

Clouds melt, snap chains, in might of Love that passes, 
And matin bells mate with the evensong. 

The end is the beginning of new years, 

Smiling through tears. 


The shadows are but sheaths of day’s pearl portal, 
Veiling the light’s 

Majestic sights ; 

Gray dissolution but proves the immortal, 

Seeking new shapes, new marvels, and new mights. 
The unrest, the writhing at the wrong, the bitter 
Half-strangled cry 

Of agony ; 

What are they but the early song bird’s twitter 
Before the Dawn, claims of eternity? 

The curses, tumults, are the breakers’ roar 
Shrining the shore. 


F. W. ORDE V.'ARD. 











DEcEMBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE TRIPOLI HORRORS. 

“A war of spoliation, conducted by methods of barbarism,” is 
the verdict which public opinion in the whole of the civilised world 
has pronounced on the Tripoli campaign. We are bound to say 
that, in view of the evidence adduced on both sides, no other ver- 
dict was possible. Three British, one American, one German, and 
several French war correspondents, among them men of proved 
reliability and soberness of judgment, who have already seen much 
of war and its horrors, have told substantially the same story. 
Lieutenant Montagu, a British officer campaigning with the Turks, 
was moved by his deep indignation to communicate his experiences 
to the press, well knowing that he was thereby irrevocably damag- 
ing his military career in this country. Refugees of all nations 
have filled Malta with gruesome tales of indiscriminate massacre 
that vividly recall the reddest days of Abdul the Damned. For 
the defence, a statement was issued by General Caneva, that in 
itself, denial though it purports to be, constitutes a damning ex- 
posure of Italian “ pacifying” methods. He blandly acknowledges 
that at a certain stage in the proceedings he gave orders to his 
troops to shoot down any Arab who might reasonably be suspected 
of having borne arms against Italy. We all know what “reason- 
able suspicion” means in war, in moments of panic. We know, 
and General Caneva knew, that such an order was an order to 
shoot at sight innocent and guilty, without trial and without mercy. 

What was the crime even of the guilty? That they were 
attempting to defend their own soil against invasion. It will be 
said they had no uniforms. Apart from the fact that North African 
races never fight in uniform, and that this fact has never been taken 
either by the French in Algeria, by ourselves in Egypt, or even by 
the Spaniards in Morocco, to imply that no quarter is to be given 
to them, the Italian Commanders must have known that a Jehad, 
or Holy War, had been proclaimed, which lays upon every man 
from 18 to 80, the sacred duty of fighting. This brought the of- 
fence within Article 10 of the Declaration of Brussels, finally 
adopted by Italy, in common with the other Powers at the Hague, 
and which stipulates that— 

“The population of an unoccupied territory, which, on the 
approach of an enemy, takes up arms spontaneously to resist 
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the invading force, without having had time to organise itself 
conformably to Article 9 (ve uniforms) will be treated as belli- 
gerent if it respects the laws and customs of war.” 
This last qualifying clause has been, by the testimony even of 
Italian witnesses, scrupulously observed, save by a small body of 
one or two dozen Arabs, who attacked the rear of the extreme left 
of the Italian position. These, if taken, could have been justifiably 
shot after a trial by Court Martial, but to use this incident as an 
excuse for slaughtering Arabs at sight, including—as the photo- 
graphs amply prove—women and children, is not war, but butchery. 

Neither have the interests of neutrals been observed. _No 
one has ever accused Benghazi or Derna of being fortified cities, 
yet, in defiance of International Law, these open coast towns were 
bombarded by the Italian fleet. The British Consulate was 
wrecked by a shell, and eight Maltese British subjects were killed. 
Numerous other British subjects were bundled out of Tripoli on 
crowded transports, tainted with cholera and disease of all kinds, 
torn at a moment’s notice from their business, and made to suffer 
financial loss and physical indignities. 

And when questions are asked in the House of Commons 
Foreign Secretary, Prime Minister, and Speaker combine to re- 
prove the queStioner as if he had been guilty of some monstrous 
iniquity. 

No Government has a right to stifle inquiry in that way; no 
Liberal Minister, especially, ought to be allowed to insult a mem- 
ber who is asking in the House those very questions which are 
being asked by men of all parties throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

When there is reason to believe that a Convention, to which 
Britain is a party, is being trampled under foot, the British House 
of Commons has the right to ask what the Government propose to 
do to fulfil its moral obligations. 

When British subjects are in danger of life and property, and 
even British Consulates are made the target of foreign shells, the 
British House of Commons has not only the right, but the duty to 
know what steps the Government propose to take to safeguard 
national interests. 

A few weeks ago we were on the verge of war in defence of 
what were primarily French interests. The Government was firm 
enough then. It may be useful to remind them that the British 
Navy exists, above all things, for the defence of British interests 
and British honour. And, above all, it may be useful to remind 
them that to attempt to gag the House of Commons as they have 
done in this matter is a course dangerous to all Governments, but 
fatal to a Liberal Administration. 
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Gladstone would have made the country ring from end to end 
on receipt of such news. But the present Liberal Government sits 
tight, and muzzles the House of Commons. O, for an hour of 
Gladstone! 

THE MOROCCO AGREEMENT. 

Something of the nature of an agreement on the Morocco 
question has been arrived at between France and Germany. 
Whether it will be a final or a lasting agreement is a question upon 
which few authorities on Foreign Affairs would like to express a 
i definite opinion at the present moment. A certain German diplo- 

matist smiled when asked his view of it: “Wir haben Zeit 
gewonnen,” he said. Precisely, but this way of looking at 1t is not 
very reassuring. And the time now seems likely to be devoted to 
rendering considerably worse the existing bad relations vetween 
Germany and ourselves. The debate in the Reichstag, and the 
remarkable demonstration by the Crown Prince, with the still more 
remarkable ovation which greeted that indiscreet gentleman’s next 
public appearance, are indications of smouldering national animosi- 
ties, which it would be folly to ignore. Sir Edward Grey’s warning 
in the House of Commons that things were in so delicate a state 
that even a newspaper incident might some day precipitate popular 
passions that would be beyond control, does not seem to have been 
taken very seriously on the Spree. In some quarters it has, indeed, 
been welcomed—for that there is a powerful war party in Ger- 
many, commanding large masses of popular opinion is, we fear, as 
undesirable as it is regrettable. Much patience and skill will be 
required of us, if we are to avoid this conflict they are trying to 
force upon us. 

ExiT MR. BALFOUR. 

In this disturbed state of international affairs it is deeply to be 
regretted that the one statesman in the Opposition to whose voice 
the country justly attaches importance, has been driven to resign 
the leadership of the Unionist party. Our admiration for Mr. 
Balfour has usually been partly hidden by our distaste for his poli- 
tical aims, but our admiration for him has always been very real for 
all that. At present, our feeling is chiefly one of genuine pity for 
the Conservative party. No one who has read the recently pub- 
lished “ Life of the Duke of Devonshire,” can question the state- 
ment that to Mr. Balfour, and‘to him alone, is due the fact that there 

ae is still to-day a Unionist party in being. No other man could ever 
have contrived to keep under the same political umbrella men like 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Hugh Cecil. No other man would, or 
could, with the mere remnants of a disunited party, have seriously 
grappled with a Liberal Government enjoying a majority of over 
300, and emerged, if not with success, at least with an increased 


reputation, and a stronger party. 
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It is no wonder that such a struggle should have told heavily 
on a man who has never been able to boast of a very strong con- 
stitution, but we are not likely to be very far wrong when we 
ascribe to the miserable intrigues of the Halsbury Clubbites rather 
than to failing health, that resignation which is so regrettable in 
the national interest, and so fatal to the Unionist party. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that the very men whose tempestuous 
impatience produced the crisis, have shown uncommon shrewdness 
in their method of disposing of it. A sharp conflict between Long 
and Chamberlain, the old and the new sections of the party, would 
have entailed consequences truly disastrous, so Mr. Bonar Law was 
elected with acclamation by both factions. 

No better choice could have been made. Mr. Bonar Law was 
by far the ablest of Mr. Balfour’s lieutenants—but a man may be 
a very fine lieutenant and a very bad general. There is a certain 
ultra-protectionist fanaticism about Mr. Bonar Law which he will 
have to curb if he is to keep the Cecils in his party. His task will 
not be easy, for the irony of political fate has pitch-forked him 
into a strange position—a Glasgow iron merchant to lead the aristo- 
cratic party—a United Free elder to lead the Church party! Truly 
a diverting spectacle. But there is a grit in this dour-faced Cana- 
dian-born Scot that may carry him through it all. 

His reign opened well; the Unionists captured Oldham by 
over 1,000 of a majority. “Cela donne furieusement a penser” — 
it is true there was a three-cornered contest, but as at Kilmarnock 
both the opposition candidates made of the unseemly rush of the 
Insurance Bill the chief plank in their platform. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “forced” chickens are coming home to roost. 

THE SUFFRAGE. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Asquith has made a momentous announce- 
ment. Manhood suffrage has always been a feature of Liberal 
programmes, but the announcement that it was to ve introduced 
next session came as a joyful surprise to the party. Here, at least, 
is a measure upon which all sections of the progressive parties can 
unite with keenness and enthusiasm. The other sensation of a 
month abnormally rich in sensations, the Cabinet changes leave us 
rather cold. They call for no comment, favourable or adverse. 
The average man merely asked, “ Why on earth were they made ?” 
—and echo answers “Why?” Perhaps Mr. Asquith knows. 


“ VINDEX.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“War and Pessimism,”1 by Mr. George Charmier, consists of a 
collection of miscellaneous essays, of which the first two give their 
title to the book. In the “Moral Aspect of War,” Mr. Charmier 
asks very pertinently whether the present state of armed peace is 
worth the price now paid for it. The answer must come, he says, 
from the masses, who bear this monstrous burden and groan under 
it. But nowhete does Mr. Charmier refer to the economic value of 
war to the conqueror. He makes no allusion to Mr. Norman 
Angell’s “Great Illusion,” or he would have arrived at the con- 
clusion that war will only cease, not only when the masses realise 
their burdens, but when they realise that war does not pay the 
victor in the struggle. The essay on Pessimism is a plea for the 
happy mean between optimism, which does so much to keep back 
the march of progress, and pessimism, however stimulating to some, 
may lead the weaker brethren to negation. Other criticisms are 
on Emerson on self-reliance, Carlyle and hero-worship, More’s 
Utopia, Ruskin’s “ Frondes Agrestes,” “Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler,” 
etc. Mr. Charmier has read wisely and deeply. His 
criticisms are very much to the point. This is the sort of work 
which will appeal to the average thoughtful man. 

All interested in the Peace movement will welcome the “ Re- 
port of the Seventeenth Anrtual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration.”2 The most important work of the Con- 
ference was the formation of a “ National Council for Arbitration 
and Peace,” instituted for the purpose of linking up the various 
peace societies in the States, of forming a clearing house for in- 
formation, and of strengthening the means of co-operation. The 
organisers of the Conference are to be congratulated upon the 
increased attendance, and the high standard of the addresses and 
papers submitted., 


1. “War and Pessimism, and Other Studies.” By George Charmier. 
London: Watts and Co. torr. 

2. “Report of the Seventeenth Annual Mohonk Conference on Arbitra- 
tion, 1911,” Mohonk Lake, N.Y.: Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 1911. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It seems only the other day that we gave a hearty welcome to 
Mr. Bligh’s “ Direction of Desire,” a dainty big book in small com- 
pass, which we characterised as “the harbinger of a momentous 
educational movement.” And now we have an equally welcome 
sequel to that book in the same author’s “ Desire for Qualities.”! 
Both books deal with the practical application of psychology to 
the building up and shaping of character. They are, in fact, text 
books in mental culture, in that discipline which, in intellectual 
and moral matters, is analogous to scientific physical 
culture in matters of muscle and limb. In the preface of the new 
volume, Mr. Bligh says :— 

“In the ‘ Direction of Desire’ I tried to suggest some new 
lines of inquiry with regard to the alteration of the tone of 
consciousness. I was anxious to establish the point that it 
could be altered before I discussed the various theories with 
regard to what alteration might be desirable. . . . I have now 
dealt with the ‘ Desire for Qualities,’ or the methods of esti- 
mating, valuing, and appreciating the qualities of personality 
possible in a civilised community.” 


In brief, in his first book, the author showed that the character 
could be cultivated; and now he deals with the question of the 
kind of character to be striven after. He gives us a dozen chap- 
ters, in his interesting and copiously illustrated style, in a book of 
over 300 clearly printed pages—about 6in. by 4in—which anyone 
can carry in his pocket, and which every sensible person will often 
be tempted to read. 


Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that M. Dujardin’s con- 
tribution to “higher criticism,” in his “Source of Christian Tradi- 
tion,”2 has been dubbed the “higher guess.” But we decline to 
admit the justice of the epithet. It is too much the fashion for 
critics who are willing to go a certain length in advance of what 
was once held, to charge those who persist in going still further 
with recklessness and superficiality. Such a charge is not justified 
in the case of the book under notice. Though the book gives the 
high water mark of progressive treatment of the Old Testament 
text ;. though it disposes of the personal historicity of the great 
prophets, pronouncing “the belief in the historical reality of the 
prophets” to be “the great blunder, not only of classical exegesis, 


1. “The Desire for Qualities.” By Stanley M. Bligh. Author of “The 
Direction of Desire.” London: Henry Frowde. 

2. “The Source of the Christian Tradition: A Critical History of 
Ancient Judaism.” By Edward Dujardin. Revised Edition. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 
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but even of independent commentators ;” though it contends that 
the internationalisation of the prophetic books, the conversion of 
the prophets into the “apostles of the conversion of the world to 
monotheism, and the protagonists of justice” is contrary to the 
teachings of history; and though it maintains other theses as ad- 
vanced as these; we find in the book no signs of mere guess- 
work, but rather indications of industrious research and careful sift- 
ing of evidence. We cannot describe the book in detail; and, of 
course, in a short notice, it would be impossible to do justice either 
to ourselves or to the author if we attempted anything like a 
criticism. We offer the following passages as samples of the 
author’s treatment of the question we have referred to immediately 
above :— 

“In what did the ‘ conversion’ of foreign nations consist ? 

First, to obey the Jews; secondly, to pay tribute to them. 

One must not be deceived by the religious form that the 

Jewish claims took. The Jewish State is a State ruled by 

priests, in which the prophets aspire to replace the old clerical 

aristocracy by a clerical democracy. Though framed by the 
priests, the Jewish law is a national law ; the taxes paid to the 

Jewish clergy are taxes paid to the Jewish Government. A 

purely religious law, in the sense that we give to the expres- 

sion—that is to say, a purely moral law—is an impossible idea 
in Judza. So monstrous an anachronism robs Jewish history 
of its real features; the glory of the Jewish people is that it, 
the lowest people af the East, came to dream, like the Roman 
people, of national conquest, of the political submission of the 
world. There is no ambiguity; the two Isaiahs, and, later, 
the psalms and apocalypses repeat it invariably ; if the nations 
be not ‘converted,’ they shall be exterminated. . . . Is there 

a single passage in which the prophets do not demand the 

condemnation of their opponents ?” etc. 

Dr. Dujardin finally shows how “the movement from which Chris- 
tianity was to issue took place in the Jewish colonies of the Wes- 
tern world.” We commend the book to those students who are not 
afraid to think for themselves, and who can yet respect those from 
whom they are compelled to differ. 

In the little volume, entitled, “ Power with God,”3 the septua- 
genarian Chaplain of the House of Commons gives a new series of 
his characteristic sermons. The principal “note” of this series 
is the insistance upon the “divine immanence.” On almost every 
page, one comes upon such sentences as— 


3. “Power with God.” By the Ven. Basil Wilberforce, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, Chaplain of the House of Commons, &c. London: 
Elliot Stock. 
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“the discovery of the true relation of the Individual to the 
Universal Originating Spirit. . . the unchanging Omnipotent 
Intelligence Immanent in all things, visible and invisible . . . 
to think ourselves out of objective Deism into the truth of the 
universally diffused Creative Mind. Our Aryan forefathers, 
amidst the snows of the Himalayas, began with this concep- 
tion of Immanence, They schooled the imagination to blend 
with the Universal Mind. . . This is nature; this is the true 
philosophy of creation; every atom, every cell, every germ in 
this great world, has within it a principle, a life, escaping our 
observation, but capable of something like that which, in our- 
selves, we call consciousness,” etc. 


We can understand how welcome the scholarly fervour of the good 
Archdeacon is to his hearers and to his sympathetic readers; but 
for ourselves we find this admixture of mystical pantheism with 
fragments of credal belief and religious terminology an unattrac- 
tive and unconvincing kind of mosaic. 


Mr. Burgess’s volume on “ John Smith, Thomas Helwys, and 
the First Baptist Church in England,” is a scholarly production of 
very considerable historical’value, over and above any special value 
it may have to the members of the Denominational Churches whom 
it more particularly concerns. The rise of the British Free 
Churches in the latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier decades 
of the seventeenth centuries, is an integral part of the general 
history of our nation, indeed, of the modern political as well as 
religious history of both Europe and America. Mr. Burgess was 
taken great pains to obtain all the information possible relating to 
his subject, and he here and there offers us some new light. He 
has a happy knack of telling his story in good, chaste language 
that carries the reader pleasantly along. He apologises—quite 
unnecessarily—for the many quotations in which he indulges, for 
the very good reason that the books he quotes exist at present in 
only ones and twos, and are not accessible to tne general public. 
He also apologises equally unnecessarily for his free insertion of 
dates. Many an otherwise good history is marred because the 
author is chary of inserting dates. We can do no more than, in 
this general way, announce the publication of this book, and com- 
mend it to the notice of historical students. Besides full informa- 
tion on the particular topics of the book, we have here a great deal 
of incidental light thrown on the rise and early progress of Noncon- 
formity generally. 


4- “John Smith the Se-Baptist, Thomas Helwys, and the First Baptist 
Church in England, with Fresh Light upon the Pilgrim Fathers’ Church.” 
By Walter H. Burgess, B.A. London: James Clarke and Co. 
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Mr. Munro’s “ Samaritan Pentateuch and Modern Criticism,”5 
is a defence of the conservative position in the long controversy 
anent the Samaritan Pentateuch. While some of our more ad- 
vanced “higher critics” hold that that document dates from this 
side of the Machabzan period, Mr. Munro contends that the Penta- 
teuch “ must be taken as having been finished on the plain of Moab 
before the Promised Land was entered,” and that the Samaritan 
text is of the time of Hezekiah. Mr. Munro appears to have de- 
voted considerable study to his subject; and his little book may 
be taken as containing a good sample of the conservative defence 
of to-day. The greater part of the book is a critical attack upon 
Gesenius’s “ Essay on the Origin, Character, and Authority of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch,” published in 1815, which essay, 
Mr. Munro says, “has practically ruled critical opinion ever since.” 
Professor Orr’s “ Introduction” begins with this rather slipshod 
specimen of English :— 

“ ... the reigning school of criticism, which denies all 
connection of Moses with the Five Books so long ascribed to 
him . . . must undergo at least very serious modification ve- 
fore it can be accepted as a solution of the problems raised 
by this fundamental part of the Old Testament.” 

We draw attention to the eighth edition of the late Father 
Dalgairns’s classical nineteenth-century Roman Catholic work on 
“The Holy Communion: Its Philosophy, Theology, and Practice,”6 
because we take it to be the best up-to-date exposition of the very 
important subject of which it treats. All of us—believers and non- 
believers—are necessarily interested in such subjects. We come 
against them whether we will or no, in study and in street, in 
attack and defence, and it is essential that when we talk of—e.g— 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Communion, we should be well 
informed upon that which we are talking about. In Dalgairns’s 
attractive and trustworthy book, we have first an exposition of 
“The Philosophy of Holy Communion,” then “ The Theology of 
Holy Communion,” and, in the second volume, in considerable de- 
tail, “ The Practice (including the History) of Holy Communion.” 
An illuminative Appendix contains lengthy notes on such topics as 
The Scholastic Idea of Space, Certain Scholastic Terms, the Philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas, Intuition and Immediate Knowledge, etc. To 
Roman Catholics this work is a text-book of theory, and a guide 
to devotion; to non-Romanists, it is a valuable and instructive 
manual. 

5. “The Samaritan Pentateuch and Modern Criticism.” B. J. Iverach 


Munro, M.A., United Free Church Minister, Canisbay. With Introduction by 
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“The R.P.A. Annual,”? for 1912, will rank as one of the most 
striking of the series. It opens with a paper on “Why I left the 
Church,” by E. Morris Young, M.A., a very recent seceder. This 
is followed by the “ Re-Birth of Religion,” by the Rev. R. Roberts ; 
and the other contributors are Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Dr. C. Callaway, 
Messrs. Arnold Bennett, A. A. Shrubsole, Alfred W. Benn, Edward 
Clodd, J. M. Robertson, M.P., Professor Miall, Messrs. McCabe, 
Charles E. Hooper, and “Mimnermus.” A very unusual list of 
collaborators. 

McCabe’s translation of “Selected Works of Voltaire,”8 is a 
new number of the “R.P.A. Cheap Reprints.” It includes the 
“Poem on the Lisbon Disaster,” “We must take sides” (J/ faut 
choisir), “ The Questions of Zapata,” “A Treatise on Toleration,” 
and several of Voltaire’s polemics on superstition and Biblical 
interpretation. The selection will be welcome to English readers 
who are unfamiliar with French. To such, for some time, Voltaire 
has been becoming more and more a name and little else. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The French Foreign Legion is of quite a respectable antiquity, 
being descended from the Scottish Archers employed by Charles 
VII. and the cosmopolitan troops, including Lansquenets (who 
were German, by the way), employed by his successor. In 1793, 
the Convention asked the aid of all the European peoples. These 
were disbanded after the fall of Napoleon, but Louis XVIII. created 
a Royal Foreign Legion, which gradually became merged into the 
French Army, but the Legion in its present torm did not exist 
until after the Revolution of 1830. Quite half the Legionaries are 
pure French, a quarter are German, and the rest of very mixed 
nationality. The Legion consists of 10 battalions of 4 corps, each 
numbering from 250 to 300 men. Two regiments are quartered 
at Sidi-bel-Abbes, and two at Saida, in Algeria. There are also 2 
battalions of each regiment at Tonkin. All sorts and conditions of 
men are to be found in its ranks. Mr. Frederic Martyn, from 
whose “ Life in the Legion,”! the foregoing facts have been culled, 
has many startling anecdotes to tell of fhem. Once a French force 


7. “The R.P.A. Annual, 1912.” London: Watts and Co. 

8. “Selected Works of Voltaire.” Translated by Joseph McCabe. With 
Introduction. London: Watts and Co. 

1. “Life in the Legion.” By Frederic Martyn. London: Everett and Co. 
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in Mexico had taken a town, and to show that they were Chris- 
tians, the General decided to have a parade celebration of Mass. 
But the native clergy held themselves aloof from the invaders. The 
Colonel was sorely perplexed, when a sentry at his door presented 
arms. “What do you want?” asked the Colonel. “I am thinking, 
mon general, that if you cannot find a priest to perform the function 
of the Mass, I could do it just as well” “You! What do you 
mean?” “I mean,” said the legionary, “that vefore I became a 
soldier I was a bishop, and that, never having been unfrocked, I 
am a priest still” He said Mass with perfect dignity. Again, at 
Tunis, during the Fashoda incident, when a pnest was wanted for 
a burial, an Italian stepped out of the ranks, and announcing he 
was a priest, proceeded to recite the committal service from 
memory. The Legion has attracted Russian ex-officers, and one 
remarkable linguist who had held a chair at a Swiss University. 
The pay is miserably poor (about 4d. a day), the work often exact- 
ing, but invariably performed cheerfully, and Mr. Martyn, who saw 
active service with the troops in China, retains a grateful memory 
of the years which he spent with what he considers the finest fight- 
ing corps under the sun. The story, exciting in parts, is interesting 
from cover to cover. 


The lively appreciation of humour, evidenced by such full- 
throated laughter as Homer attributes to the Olympians, belongs 
to a condition of life slowly passing away. In its place men seem 
content now-a-days to read a scientific analysis of laughter by a 
French professor with a Scandinavian patronymic, whose sense of 
humour is a negligible quantity. Our English xabelais has been 
badly treated by his biographers, but he has come to his own at 
last. “The Life and Letters of Lawrence Sterne,”2 by Mr. Lewis 
Melville, is the fruit of laborious research, and, so far as the facts 
of Sterne’s life are concerned, it is little likely that anything of 
importance now remains to be discovered. Sterne was born in 
1713. His father was an impecunious ensign in the 34th Foot, 
who contracted a mésalliance in order to be quit of a debt. “ Uncle 
Toby” may have personified his father, but the character is prob- 
ably composite. Lawrence became in turn sizar and scholar of 
Jesus, Cambridge, with which College his family was connected. 
After graduating there, he was curate at St. Ives from 1736 to 
1738, and then obtained nomination to the Vicarage of Sutton, 
near York, worth £40 a year. Soon afterwards, he married a Miss 
Lumley, who possessed £40 a year. Although he spent much 
time in composing his sermons, his unpleasant delivery made him 


2. “The Life and Letters of Lawrence Sterne.” By Lewis Melville. 2 
Vols. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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unpopular as a preacher. His mother came and quartered herself 
on him, when her presence, being intolerable, made mischief be- 
tween him and his well-to-do uncle. He paid occasional visits to 
Hall-Stevenson, who was steeped in Rabelaisian literature, and 
filled his ruinous castle with a brotherhood called Demoniacs. In 
1759 appeared the first two parts of “ Tristram Shandy.” Up to 
that time he had produced nothing in the way of literature except 
“A Political Romance,” which satirised the squabbles of two high 
ecclesiastics. He accompanied Stephen Croft to London, and was 
lionised by society. In the autumn of 1758, his wife went out of 
her mind for a few months. From the age of forty-six or there- 
abouts, he always believed himself to be in love; but it was prob- 
ably nothing more than intellectual sensuality or sentimentality. 
The fruit of his travels in the South of Europe—travels undertaken 
in the vain hope of restoring his shattered health—is that master- 
piece in miniature, “ The Sentimental Journey.” After eight years 
of fame, he passed quietly away. Mr. Lewis Melville has allowed 
the letters, which give the lie to Sterne’s traducers, to tell their own 
tale. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. F. J. Gould has written much and well for young folk. 
“Brave Citizens,”1 his latest publication, though falling under that 
category, may also prove not uninteresting to grown-ups. It con- 
sists of about thirty short stories, dealing, for the most part, with 
the victories of peace, of heroes who have won their laurels on 
fields unstained by slaughter. Mr. G. P. Gooch contributes the 
Introduction. 

“A Woman’s Winter in South America,”? by Mrs. Charlotte 
Cameron, is not only a fascinating and generously illustrated book 
of travel, but will also prove an indispensable guide to all who 
contemplate a visit to that region. One chapter is devoted to 
hints on clothing; another deals with such practical subjects as 
money, “tips,” medicine, etc. Among the queer dishes served in 
Buenos Aires, she mentions frogs’ legs and mulita (armadillo), a 
turtle-like creature with white flesh, the flavour of which resembles 
chicken, but is much richer. Some years ago no woman could walk 
in Buenos Aires without being molested. In consequence of an 
Ambassadress, who was the President’s guest, being thus annoyed, 


1. “Brave Citizens.” By F. J. Gould. London: Watts and Co. 
2. “A Woman’s Winter in South America.” By Charlotte Cameron. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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a heavy fine was imposed on such offenders. “Now,” says Mrs. 
Cameron, “the men do not speak, but they loiter around you, and 
half-inarticulately they murmur, ‘I wish I had fifty dollars.” Mrs. 
Cameron describes the glorious scenery of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, as she journeyed from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. She 
motored the whole length of the Panama Canal. The most in- 
teresting chapter is that on the Land of the Incas. Returning 
home by the West Indies, she was grieved to find “the dollar 
already displacing the King’s coinage,” trade declining, and the 
tradition of our power being allowed to fade. 

“The Spice of Life,”3 by “ Thormanby,” is correctly described 
by its sub-title, “a medley of memories ”—memories which go so 
far back as to include the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House, 
Tom Thumb, Albert Smith, the early days of rifle-shooting at 
Wimbledon, the Reform demonstration, which tore down the rail- 
ings of Hyde Park. “Thormanby” was at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the sixties, and his account of “tutor’s books,” the dreari- 

‘ness of “perpendiculars,” how the undergraduates were enticed 
into debt by tradesmen’s touts, and generally fleeced, will be read 
with amazement by the present generation of Cambridge men. 
During his connection with the London Press, he made the ac- 
quaintance of “ Ouida,” took an active part, when on the staff of 
the Cosmopolitan, in preventing Mabel Grey oeing engaged by 
the notorious E. T. Smith, for the Christmas pantomime at Cre- 
morne. In his “Temple Reminiscences,” he has anecdotes of 
Canon Ainger, Dr. Vaughan, and many others. He witnessed the 
execution of Michael Day for his share in the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, which was the last public execution in England. Having been 
a lecturer for twenty-five years, he has much to tell of the humours 
of the platform. The rest of the book is filled with recollections 
of theatrical and tavern life. As regards the “Old Cheshire 
Cheese,” he dismisses the Johnson legend as mythical. We have 
read “ The Spice of Life” with keen enjoyment, and can confidently 
recommend it to our readers. 

“A Sweeping,”* is described by its author, “ Edward of the 
Golden Heart,” as “ made up of odds and ends I couldn’t use any- 
where else.” We have read the original sentimental diary, of 
which this is an acidulated parody. “I am one of three brothers,” 
he goes on to explain, “and we each, in our own particular way, 
show the world how to live; we have quite aifferent styles and 
quite different ways, but we are all the same sunny, golden-hearted 
creatures,” etc. The names of the literary triumvirate here re- 


3. “The Spice of Life.” By “Thormanby.” London: Everett and Co. 
4. “A Sweeping.” By Edward of the Golden Heart. London:  T. 
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ferred to are pretty obvious to all who are conversant with current 
literature. No synopsis of “A Sweeping” is possible, for the story 
is of the slenderest build. It is clever in its way, and quite read- 
able. 

In the opening chapters of “The Secret of Chauville,”5 by 
Mr. David Whitelaw, we see the old Marquis de Dartigny hiding 
the treasures of his chateau preparatory to escaping with his little 
grand-daughter, from the Terrorists of the Revolution. In 1907 
Hubert Bassenter, a solicitor, is accidentally killed by an overdose 
of chloroform, administered by Renton, who had come to rob him. 
The thief fimds in the bureau documents which lead him to the dis- 
covery of the hidden treasure, a goodly portion of which he 
manages to carry off and convert into cash. After this, he proceeds 
to personate the heir to the Marquisate. Now, it so happens that 
Robert Bassenter, Hubert’s successor in the practice, is engaged to 
Stella Benham, a young actress, who proves in the end to be the 
rightful heiress to the treasures of Chauville. Renton, on the 
strength of his ill-gotten gains, takes a fine mansion in the country, 
but becomes the prey of a blackmailer. Meanwhile Bassenter 
discovers the plot, and while on a visit to Renton is drugged and 
left bound in a cellar. On making his escape, ue tracks the pair 
of scoundrels to France. The dénouement takes place in the vaults 
of the chapel in the chateau. “The Secret of Chauville” abounds 
with highly sensational incidents, and affords pleasant reading. 

In “ The Doll,”6 Miss Violet Hunt handles very deftly certain 
side-issues of divorce, and presents an amazingly true picture of 
one characteristic in present-day society. At the opening of the 
story, Isabel Agate, who had hitherto led a healthy country life, 
determines on attaining her majority to take a house in London 
so as to be near her mother, from whom she had been separated for 
fourteen years by a decree of the Divorce Court. Mrs. Agate had 
married the co-respondent, an M.P. and Parliamentary barrister 
named Hawtayne, and the issue of this marriage was a sickly boy 
who defied the rule of hygiéne by clinging persistently to a filthy 
doll. Minnie Hawtayne and her husband were on the worst pos- 
sible terms. This still beautiful woman loved to surround herself 
with men, without, however, caring particularly for any one of them. 
By her careless conduct she had seriously compromised a sound- 
hearted young peer, whose life she had saved some years previously 
at Cairo by careful nursing, and had thus earned his gratitude. A 
malicious typist who was in love with Hawtayne had persuaded 
him into filing a petition for divorce, with Lord Preally as co- 


5. “The Secret of Chauville.” By David Whitelaw. London: Greening 
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respondent. As Isabel and the latter had fallen in love with each 
other, her mother’s double divorce would have wrecked her happi- 
ness, for, out of an exaggerated sense of honour, Lord Preally 
would have felt himself bound to marry the divorcée. Singularly 
enough, Mrs. Hawtayne has the maternal instinct highly developed, 
and now she is threatened with the loss of her second child. Isabel 
pluckily comes to the rescue, and everything ends happily. “The 
Doll” is a very clever story, and must enhance the author's reputa- 
tion as a novelist. 

“To the West that is passing, to the days that are no more, 
and to the brave free life of the Wilderness that lives only in the 
memory of those who mourn its loss.” Such is Mrs. H. F. Sander’s 
dedication of “Trails through Western Woods,”? in which she seeks, 
through a harmonious mingling of Indian traditions, and a descsip- 
tion of regions where the lessening tribes still dwell, there may be 
a fuller understanding, both of the Indians and the poetical West, 
The Valley of the Bitter Root, discovered by Lewis and Clark in 
1805, was inhabited by the gentle Selish, a tribe akin to, but not to 
be confused with, the Flatheads, Nez Percés, and others. The 
coyote figures in many of their myths. There is one legendary 
narrative of a small-pox visitation. Between the Selish and the 
Blackfeet exists a truceless hostility, arising from rival claims to 
the lands over which the buffalo roams in fast-diminishing herds. 
In 1829, no less than 15,000 buffalo hides were consigned by a 
single trader to St. Louis. Pemmican is celebrated in Sioux song. 
Folk-lorists will find abundant matter for discussion in the tribal 
dances here described, which take place at the summer solstice. 
Lake Angus Macdonald derives its name, as also does the Peak, 
from a gigantic Highlander who was sent out to the North-West 
by the Hudson Bay Company. He lived the life of the Indians, 
amongst whom he settled. A large portion of the book is taken 
up with descriptions of the French, Belgian, and Italian mission- 
aries of the Society of Jesus, who undertook the conversion of the 
simple, pagan Canadians. Fr. Ignace Jogues was martyred by the 
Iroquois. After a long period of waiting, Fr. de Smet, in the 
Pontificate of Gregory XVI., brought from Rome to the Rocky 
Mountains the illustrious Fr. Ravalli, who was skilled in medicine, 
and the use of tools, besides being a painter of no mean talent. 
The last chapter describes in glowing rhythmic prose the splendour 
of an Indian summer. This book, beautifully illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author, is, in many respects, unique 
among works of travel, and, being of permanent interest, deserves 
a place on the shelves of every well-ordered library. 


7. “Trails through Western Woods.” By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders. 
London: Everett and Co. 
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DRAMA. 


“The Summons of the King”! is a blank verse play dealing 
with the earlier stage of the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of 
France, to gain the throne of Naples. In the main, Mr. P. B. Goetz 
follows the historical account given by Villari in his “ Savanarola,” 
but we are not aware of any authority for the King’s infatuation 
with a peasant girl named Nuccia, but it is quite in keeping with 
his profligate character. There are “purple patches” here and 
there in the play, but the verse generally lacks distinction, and the 
author’s phonetic spelling is irritating by its eccentricity. 





POETRY. 


“Rata and Mistletoe,”1 by the author of “ Verses from Maori- 
land,” is a small volume of poetry marked throughout by genuine 
feeling. “A London Sunday” is, in our opinion, the gem of the 
collection, when the chimes from the churches turn the author’s 
thoughts to the hungry and homeless people, to whom they bear 
no message A single stanza of it is all that space permits us ro 
quote :— 

“Will you not listen? Down upon your knees 

You Pharisees! 
Beware, beware the wrath that is to come; 
God yet is dumb ; 
But He will speak with fire and sword again 
Through maddened men. 

Her body may be in London, but her soul is ever in Austral- 
asia, in the Bush. This note of home-sickness is audible, even in 
her lighter pieces; for instance, in “ A Maoriland Love-Song ” :— 

“O love, wert thou a Tui, 
Were I a Kowhai-tree, 
In daylight or in darkness, 
How gladsome life would be! 
The wind might sweep the Tussock 
Afar upon the hill, 
But we would rest on the valley’s breast, 
So wondrous, warm, and still.” 
Minor verse, perhaps; but, nevertheless, racy of the soil. - We 
venture to congratulate Dora Wilcox on her latest achievement. 
In “ Prince Azreel,”2 by Mr. Arthur Lynch, the devil appears, 


1. “The Summons of the King.” By Philip Becker Goetz. Buffalo: 
The McDowell Press. 

1. “Rata and Mistletoe.” By Dora Wilcox (Madame Hamelius). London: 
George Allen and Co. 

2. “Prince Azreel.” By Arthur Lynch. London: Stephen Swift and Co. 
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not as the enemy of the human race, but asthe guide, philosopher, 
and friend of a young prince distracted by the old, unanswered 
problems of life, and thirsting for the knowledge which books are 
inadequate to bestow. 
“ They sallied forth to conquest of the world 
And all the worlds, and in that warm campaign 
The flambant banner of their youth outswirled 
From pleasure borne to pleasure fresh again.” 
They visit the Olympic games, witness “the leap of Phayllos be- 
yond the pale” ;. thrill at the chivalry of Isabella’s Court; enjoy 
sport in the British Isles. 
Prince Azreel basks in the smiles of beauty, 
“ Where kisses hive in odoured honey dew, 
And loaded sweetness of the comb o’erdrips, 
And sheafy tresses fragrant scents renew.” 
At Paris he is introduced to Sarah Bernhardt, in the réle of “Dame 
of Camellias”; assists at a “ Banquet of Beauty”; is present at a 
ball at the Elysée. From Court he passes to the Camp, experiences 
the fierce delights of war, gazes on the World-Conquerors. The 
devil is warm in his admiration for one type of Englishman :— 
But, gentlemen! there is nothing else I know 
That can express the dignity and style 
That seem hall-marked upon those knights that grow 
Indigenous, it seems, in Albion’s isle.” 
He next passes judgment on the “warm poets,’ Dante, Camoens, 
and Burns. Nearly half the poem is devoted to the British Par- 
liament, of which the devil has, on the whole, a poor opinion :— 
“These set orations never change a vote, 
’Tis seldom that théy even change beliefs, 
And yet they talk and talk, and strain the throat, 
Like barren lawyers, shouting forth their briefs.” 
Here follows a series of cleverly executed pen-portraits of our lead- 
ing politicians, whose identity is discoverable under fictitious names, 
such as “Balbus,” etc. Mr. Lynch’s conception of Satan is un- 
doubtedly original, but the poem itself was evidently suggested by 
“Childe Harold” and “Don Juan.” In a medley, such as “ Prince 
Azreel” is, one scarcely looks for unity. The most serious charge 
that can be brought against it is its inconclusiveness. Neverthe- 
less, it is a brilliant, if unsatisfactory, achievement, and deserves 
to be read from cover to cover, without skipping the copious and 
most illuminative Notes. 
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